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This  little  work  is  not  intL-nded  as  an  attack  upon  any  man's 
opinions.  Its  main  object  is  simply  to  ascertain  the  limits  within  which 
a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada  is  allowed  by  the  legal 
standards  of  that  body  to  exercise  his  private  judgment,  and  to  show 
the  bearings  on  Protestant  and  Christian  work  of  that  liberty  of 
thought  and  speech  which  those  standards  sanction.  It  is  not  an 
attempt  to  establish  a  system  of  theology  foreign  from  those  standards; 
but  it  is  an  effort,  by  an  analysis  of  them,  to  render  their  own  teachings 
definite  and  harmonious,  and  to  learn  whether,  when  so  harmonizetl, 
they  are  in  sympathy,  or  in  antagonism,  with  the  learning  and  spirit 
of  this  age.  It  is  a  small  contribution  to  the  work  of  eliminating  from 
Protestantism  those  elements  which  at  once  prevent  its  unity,  and 
impel  it  towards  cither  the  form  or  tlie  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  Rome. 

I  have  been  desirous  of  placing  before  some  portion,  a/  /t-ast,  of 
the  Canadian  public,  a  very  brief  outline  of  certain  historical  facts, 
without  a  knowledge  of  which  a  proper  comprehension  of  many 
important  questions  must  be  impossible.  With  this  view,  the  work 
has  been  put  into  a  shape  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  bring  it  within  the 
reach  of  every  person  taking  an  interest  in  the  questions  therein  dis- 
cussed. 

In  preparing  the  following  pages,  1  have  had  m  full  view  the  advice 
of  Horace  : — ■ 

Si  quid  tamen  olim 

Scripseris,  in  M.xci  descerulat  jiulicis  aures 

Et  patris  et  nostras,  nonunique  prematur  in  annum, 

Memhranis  intus  po^itis  ;   dclere  licebit 

(^)uoil  non  edideris  ;   nescit  vox  missa  reverti. 

— rDe  Arte  Poet.,  vv.  386-396.) 

"  If  ci't-r  you  ^..'ri(c  anything,  let  it  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of 
Mivcius    Tarpa,   t  he  critic,  to  your  father's  and  to  mine;    let  it  be 
presc7ved  until  the  ninth  year,  and  keep  your  manuscript  '■d'ithin  your 
own  guardianship :  ivhat  you  ha-'e  not  published,  you  can  blot  out  ; 
but  a  tvord  once  sent  forth  kno'H'S  no  return. " 

Were  it  allowed,  I  should  gladly  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to 
more  than  ox\(i  judex  Tarpa  for  valuable  suggestions;  and,  if  cir- 
cumstances did  not  demand  immediate  publication,  I  should  wait  the 
duo  term  of  years,  more  fully  to  mature  the  thouglit  and  to  perfect  the 
style  of  what  I  have  written.  I  can  only  hope  that  any  force  the 
argument  may  have  will  not  be  made  to  suffer  for  the  defects  of  my 
mode  of  presenting  it. 

JAMES  ROY. 
Montreal,  April,  1S77, 
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CATHOLICITY  AND  MHTIIODISM. 


CHAPTER  I. 

WAS   METHODISM    F.VER   CATHOLIC? 

1.  The  term  Catholic  means  universal,  or  i^eneral. 
Nothini:^  that  is  necessarily  local  or  temporary  can  be 
catholic.  In  what  sense  may  the  word  be  predicated  of 
any  organization?  Either  in  tlic  sense  of  actuality  or 
possibility.  Sometimes  the  term  is  applied  to  the  whole 
Christian  Church  ;  but,  as  so  applied,  it  cannot  designate 
any  existing  organization.  There  is  none  which  actually 
includes  all  Christians.  John  Wesley,  in  his  sermon 
LXXIV.,  5,  on  Ephes.  IV,  i-6,  thus  defines  the  Catholic 
Church:  "The  Catholic  or  Universal  Church;  that  i.s,  all  the 
Christians  under  heaven."  In  his  sense,  then,  it  could  not 
be  predicated  of  any  existing  organization  as  an  actuality, 
as  if  it  were  the  whole  or  only  Christian  Church.  Yet,  in 
the  sense  of  possibilit}',  it  is  conceivable  that  an  organiza- 
tion may  be  catholic.  It  may  not  actually  embrace  all 
Christian.s,  but  it  may  be  so  constituted  as  to  admit  of 
the  possibility  of  all  being  comprehended  within  its  bounds. 
Catholic,  in  this  sense,  would  mean  capable  of  universal 
sway  without  injury  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  any 
Christian.     Was  Methodism  ever  so  catholic  ? 

2.  The  Methodist  Socief^  origi'iated  in  1739.  Its  terms 
of  membership  were  "  a  desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come,"  and  a  life  of  abstinence  from  evil  and  dex'otion  to 
good.  Its  members  were  men  who  had  "  the  form,"  and 
sought    "  the   power,   of  godliness."     This  scriptural   Ian- 
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giuif^e,  quoted  from  the  "General  Rules"  of  the  Society, 
indicates  an  imperfection  in  the  prevaih'ng  view,  even  of 
the  founder,  Wesley,  concerniiiL;'  the  religious  condition 
of  the  members  ;  but  they  feared  (jod,  and  wrought 
righteousness.  These  people  were  bound  by  no  ecclesias- 
tical or  doctrinal  test. 

P'or  man)'  years,  Calvinist  and  Arnn'nian  worked  harmo- 
niously together  in  the  common  cause'  of  bringing  men  to 
God.  For  three  years  and  more,  there  existed  in  h'.ngland 
an  ecclesiastical  society  whose  foundation  was  catholic, 
having  unity  of  spirit  and  aim.  and  libert}'  in  the  indivi- 
dual, lay  or  clerical,  to  carry  out  that  aim  according  to  his 
own  conscience,  under  great  general  [)rinciples.  Even  if 
the  will  of  Wesley  did  impose  restraints,  and  tiie  General 
Rules  were,  in  some  points,  founded  on  misapprehensions 
iif  the  meaning  of  the  l^iblc,  and  of  the  force  of  prudential 
motives,  the  Methodist  Society  was  yet  the  most  catholic 
of  any  that  had  arisen  since  the  days  of  the  A{)ostles. 

3.  The  language  of  John  Wesley,  in  his  "Thoughts  upon 
a  late  Phenomenon,"*  is  full>-  justifiable. 

"  One  circumstance  move,"  he  says,"  is  quite  peculiar  to 
"  the  people  called  Methodists;  tiiat  is, the  terms  upon  which 
"  any  person  may  be  admitted  into  their  society.  They  do 
"  not  impose,  in  order  to  their  admission,  any  opinions 
"  whatever.  Let  them  hold  particular  or  general  redemp- 
"  tion,  absolute  or  conditional  decrees  ;  let  them  be  Church- 
"  men  or  Dissenters,  Presbyterians  or  Independents,  it  is  no 
"  obstacle.  Let  them  choose  one  mode  of  baptism  or  another, 
"  it  is  no  bar  to  their  admission.  The  Presbyterian  may  be 
"  a  Presb)'tcrian  still  ;  the  Lidependent  or  Anabaptist  may 
"  use  his  own  mode  of  worship.  So  may  the  (Quaker  ;  and 
"  none  will  contend  with  him  about  it.  They  think  and 
"  let  think.  One  condition,  and  one  only,  is  required,  a  real 
"  desire  to  save  their  soul.  Where  this  is,  it  is  enough  ;  they 
"  desire  no  more  ;  they  lay  stress  upon  nothing  else  ;  they 
"  ask  only,  Ts  thy  heart  lierein  as  my  heart  ^  U  it  be,  give 
"  me  thy  hand.'  Is  there  any  other  society  in  Great  Britain 
"  or  Ireland  that  is  so  remote  from  bigotry  .'  that  is  so  trul}' 
"  of  a  catholic  spirit.'  so  ready  to  admit  all  serious  persons 
"  without  distinction  .''  Where,  then,  is  there  such  another 
"  society  in  Europe.'  in  the  habifeble  world.''  I  know  none. 
"  Let  any  man  show  it  me  that  can." 

Methodism,  then,  in  its  terms  of  communion,  was,  at  one 
time,  catholic. 

*   Woikh,  Vol.  vii,  Am,  ed.,  p.  321, 
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now    IT    (  KASKD    TO    UK   lATIIOI  IC. 

Is  the  implication  t Ii.it  it  is  iiu  loiv^rer  catholic  a  niis- 
rcprcsfiitation  of  cxistin^^  facts  ?  Is  the  lanmiaj^c  appro- 
priate to  its  earlier  time  suitable  to  Methodism  now  ?  Is 
that  system  n(nv  adapted  to  universality  ?  Is  it  not  simply 
one  of  many  denonunalii)n>>  ?  ^\re  n^t  its  lines  of  iloctiine, 
ritual,  custom,  and  ch.iracter  as  defuiitely  tixcd,  and  as 
distinct,  as  those  of  other  sects  ?  Is  it  not  ill  adapted,  in 
its  present  form,  to  certain  races,  localities,  and  classes  ? 
Would  not  rii^id  adherence  to  some  of  its  rules  often  be 
disastrous  to  its  numerical  [jrosperity,  without  making;'  its 
character  and  zeal  superior  to  those  of  other  denominations? 
In  the  United  States,  where  it  has  gained  the  stronijest 
hokl  it  i)()ssesses  anywhere  ui)on  the  educated  classes,  has 
it  not  succeedetl  largely  b)-  relaxiuLj  much  of  the  ri|^ndity 
yet  retained  b)-  it  in  its  native  land  ?  iJoes  it  not  reject 
members  and  ministers  whom  other  Churches,  no  less 
godly,  lt;arned,  ami  zealous  than  itself,  are  honored  by 
securing  ?  'I'hat  thu  same  remark  may  be  a[)i)lied  to  those 
Churches,  also,  does  not  pr(j\e  that  it  is  less  true  u( 
Methodism.  Whence  arose  the  present  position  of  that 
body,  as  a  sect,  and  no  longer  as  a  catholic  society  or 
Church  }  The  causes  are  numerous  ;  and  it  is  not  necessary, 
here,  to  trace  them  all  :  a  few  must  suffice. 

I.  History  assures  us  that  the  first  internal  cause  of  the 
loss  of  catholicity  in  Methodism  was  an  imperfect  develop- 
ment of  its  conceptions  of  God's  love,  and,  consccjuently, 
of  its  brotherly  sj-mpathies  for  men.  This  remark  applies 
not  to  the  conceptions  of  the  extent  to  which  the  bestowal 
of  God's  favor  is  possible,  but  of  the  extent  of  its  actual 
bestowal  at  any  given  time.  The  recognition  by  Methodists 
of  the  wide  extent  of  the  divine  favor  for  men  has  been 
of  slow  growth.  Spiritual  sympathy  is  the  germ  of  eccle- 
siastical form  and  life  ;  but  it  is  itself  begotten  of  truth  ; 
and,  if  our  views  of  truth  are  narrow,  so  will  be  our 
sympathies.  Who  enjoy  God's  favor  .■•  The  answer  to  this 
question  makes  our  theology  and  our  Churches.  In  the 
case  of  Wesley,  history  records  a  constant  growth  of 
extended  sympathy.  At  first,  this  was  limited  by  the 
bounds  of  certain  organizations  assuming  to  themselves 
the  titL-  of  "the  Church,"  or   the  "orthodox."     Next,  it 
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cxtc'iuK'd  tn  those,  wliotlicr  ortliodox  or  not,  wlio  had 
I'cah'/t'il  a  ciTtain  siibjtxtivc  phasi*  of  i\'h".,'i()us  cxpcrictU'' 
which  he  termed  .i  -^tate  ol  "  jiistitieatu)n."  l-'iiialls-.  it 
rested  on  all  who  reverently  yieldetl  to  the  laws  of  llitn 
uh-)in  we  call  "  (iod,"  -  -  that  Tower  who  is  the  source  of 
moral  obii^^Mtion.  Tlu-sc  ijifferent  \'iews  of  luitiianit)'  pro- 
\-.iiled,  at  tlitr».rent  .md  successive  periods,  in  the  miml  of 
the  founder  of  Mi-tho(h'sm. 

In  the  be^innini;'  of  1738,  he  writes  of  himself,  in  his 
Jtiurnal,  as  being  unconverteil  when  Uv  went  to  America. 
He  accuses  himself  as  having  no  "  faith  "  in  the  jjroper 
sense  of  the  word,  and  as  being  "a  child  of  wr.ith."  He 
lived  long  enough  to  deny  all  this  in  notes  at  the  foot  of 
the  pages  containing  his  self-accusations. 

In  1754,  he  published  his  Notes  on  the  New  Testament. 
In  them,  on  /\cts  x,  4,  he  says  :  "  Dare  an)'  man  say 
"  these  (prayers  and  alms)  were  only  splouiid  sins  ?  Or 
"  that  they  were  an  abomination  before  God  .'  And  yet,  in 
"  the  Christian  sense  Cornelius  was  then  an  unbeliever.  lie 
"  had  not  then  faith  in  Christ."  On  verse  35,  he  sa\'s  :  "  But 
"  /'//  every  )i(Titioii  he  that  Jcarctli  God  ami  ivorketh  rii^/itcoits- 
"  ness,  he  that,  first,  reverences  God  as  gri'at,  wise,  gooH 
"  the  cause,  eml,  and  governor  of  all  things  ;  and,  secondlj  , 
"  from  this  awful  regard  to  him,  not  only  avoids  all  known 
"  evil,  but  endeax'ors,  according  to  the  best  light  he  has,  to 
"  do  all  things  well,  is  aeeepted  of  him.  Through  Christ 
"  though  he  knows  him  not.  Thea.ssertion  is  express,  and 
"  .'idmits  o{  no  exception.  He  is  in  the  fa\'or  of  God, 
"  whether  enjoying  his  written  word  and  ordinances  or  not." 

In  his  Journal,  Dec.  1st,  1767,  he  writes  as  follows:  "Heing 
"  alone  in  the  coach,  1  was  considering  several  points  of 
''  importance.  And  thus  much  a[)peared  clear  as  the  day: 
"  That  a  man  ma}'  be  saved,  who  cannot  express  himself 
"  properly  concerning  imputed  righte<jusness.  Therefore,  to 
"  do  this  is  not  nccessarv  to  salvation.  That  a  man  mav  be 
"  sa\-ed,  who  has  not  clear  conceptions  of  it.  (Yea,  that 
"  never  heard  the  phrase.)  Therefore,  clear  conceptions 
■"  of  it  are  not  necessarj'  to  salvation  :  yea,  it  is  not  neces- 
■'  sary  to  salvation  to  use  the  phrase  at  all.  That  a  pious 
^'  churchman  who  has  not  clear  conceptions  even  of  justi- 
"  fication  by  faith  m:iy  be  saved.  Therefore,  clear  concep- 
'•  tions  even  of  this  are  not  necessary  to  salvation.  That  a 
'■  "Nlj'stic,  who  denies  justification  b)'  faith  (Mr.  Law,  for 
•■»ce),  may  be  saved.  But,  if  so,  what  becomes  of 
stantis  ve/  eadeniis  ecelesiw  {\.\\c  article  by  fidelity 
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"  to  which  a  Church  stands  or  falls)  ?     If  so,  is  it  not  hii^h 
"  time  for  us 

Projiifft  iitnpullas  tt  <t<u)uif<edalia  ^trha, 
(To  cast  iiway  liiyli-soiimlin^,'  tt-rnis,  ami  words  of  Icanicil  kn^^tli,)  * 

"  and  to  return  to  the  i)l.iin  word  :  'lie  that  feareth  (iod, 
"  and  worketh  ri|_;liteousiu;ss,  is  accepted  of  him  ?  ' 

In  the  Arminian  Ma^a/inc  for  I7<S6,  ho  writes,  concern- 
in^^  'liiomas  I^'irmin,  a  [)ious  and  benevolent  Unitarian 
friend  of  Archbishoi)  Tillotson:  "  I  was  exceedin^dy  struck 
"  at  '-eadini;  the  foJiowinL;  life  ;  havin^^  lon^  settled  it  in  my 
"  mind  that  the  entertainiiiL;-  wrouLj  notions  concernin^^  the 
"  Trinity  was  inconsistent  with  real  piety.  Hut  I  cannot 
"  arfjue  a^^ainst  matter  o'i  fact.  I  d.ux-  not  deny  that  Mr. 
"  h'irmin  was  a  pious  man  ;  althoui;h  his  notions  of  the 
"  Trinit)'  were  quiK"  erroneous." 

By  this,  he  corret:  ;  the  followinc^  sentence  in  his  sermon 
un  the  Trinity,  in-eached  in  1775:  "Therefore,  I  do  not 
"  see  how  it  "  •  possible  fcr  ^ny  one  to  have  vital  religion 
"  who  deni.'s  that  tl'.esc  I'hree  are  One." 

As  Methodisn-i  l)Oj;an  in  1739.  it  will  be  se(Mi  that, 
from  its  commencement  to  the  time  when  Wesley  ac- 
knowledged ihe  Christianity  of  Cnitarians,  Methodism 
had  been  in  existence  for  f'M-ty-seven  years.  In  his  ser- 
mon, No.  CVi.,  on  "Faith,"  publl.^ued  in  17.S<S,  he  shows 
that  the  views  and  sympathies  even  of  his  preachers  had 
been  too  narrow,  during  at  least  the  early  part  of  the 
preccdiuL,^ half-century ;  and,  in  it,  he  extends  the  possibilit\- 
o{  acceptance  with  God  even  to  Deists,  and  hesitates 
about  den}-in[^-  it  to  Materialists,  evidently  dimly  seeing  a 
possibility  of  a  Materialist  recognizing  a  Power  which  im- 
poses moral  obligations,  and  to  obey  which  is  to  secure 
its  favors,  even  though  that  Power  should  appear  to  be 
impersonal.  That  this  is  the  correct  view  of  the  scrruon 
alluded  to  will  be  evident  from  the  following  considerations. 
He  has  two  objects  in  view  ;  first,  to  show  that  al!  faith 
which  leads  to  goodness  is  acceptable  to  Ciod  ;  and  second, 
that  all  faith  lower  than  Christian  faith  comes  .short  of  tiie 
Truth.  Mis  condemnations,  then,  in  the  second  part  of  the 
discourse,  are  of  systems,  not  of  men.  Again,  in  l.,  2,  he 
says  of  the  Materialist's  faith  :  "  If  you  allow  a  Materialist 
"  to  h.ave  any,"  thus  granting  the  possibility  of  it.  Again, 
in  I.,  3,  we  read  :  "  Their  not  believing  the  whole  truth  is  not 
"  owing  to  want  of  sincerity,  but  merely  to  want  of  light." 

'*  Horace,  Dc  Ark  Poet.  1.  97. 
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The  connection  of  this  shows  that  if,  in  Matcriah'sts  and 
Deists,  sincere  faith  exists,  the  want  of  "  Hght  "  will  not 
deprive  them  of  God's  favor.  In  I.,  13,  he  says  :  "  There 
"  is  no  reason  wliy  you  should  be  satisfied  with  the  faith  of 
"  a  Materialist,  a  Heathen,  or  a  Deist ;  nor,  indeed,  with  that 
"  of  a  servant.  I  do  not  know  that  God  requires  it  at  your 
''  hands.  Indeed,  if  you  have  received  this,  you  ought  not 
"  to  cast  it  away  ;  you  ought  not  in  anywise  to  undervalue 
"  it.  but  to  be  truly  thankful  for  it.  Yet,  in  the  meantime. 
"  beware  how  you  rest  here." 

Inirther,  in  his  sermon  against  bigotr\-,  he  acknowledges 
that,  possibly,  a  Deist  may  turn  men  from  sin  to  goodness, 
which  supposes  that  his  faith  has  been  sufficient  to  turn 
himself  in  Sermon  C\'I.,  [.,  2,  he  writes:  "Indeed, 
"  nearly  fift}-  years  ago,  when  the  Preachers,  commonly 
"  called  }^lcthodists,  bt;gan  to  ])reach  that  grand  scriptural 
"  doctrine,  salvation  by  faith,  the\'  were  not  sufficiently  ap- 
"  prized  of  the  difference  between  a  servant  and  a  child  of 
*''  God.  The\'  did  not  clearK'  understand  that  even  one  'who 
"  fearetli  God,  and  worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  of 
"  him.'  In  consequence  of  this,  they  were  apt  to  make  sad 
"  the  hearts  of  those  whom  God  had  not  made  sad." 

This  passage  is  valuable,  as  it  shows  the  importance  that 
Wesley,  in  his  later  life,  attached  to  the  view  of  saving 
faith  which  is  suggested  by  I'j's  Notes  on  Cornelius. 

Thus,  during  this  jDrogress  for  half  a  centur\^  in  W'esley's 
mind,  his  societies  were  being  trained  by  men  who  had  not 
yet  fully  caught  the  kindly  charity  which  was  only  growing 
ni  hH  o\\  !i  heart.  His  people,  as  a  whole.  h,L\'e  not,  in  1877, 
reached  the  height  of  that  charity  ;  what.  then,  must  have 
been  the  narrowness  of  the  earlier  time .'  This  narrow- 
ness of  view,  and  consequently  of  sympathy,  would  neces- 
sarily, in  no  long  time,  destroy  that  catholicit\-  of  which 
Mr.  W'esley  boasted,  and  did  destroy  it. 

2.  History  records  a  narrowing  of  the  organic  form  of 
the  Societies  corresponding  to  that  of  the  inward  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  the  members  of  those  Societies.  As  the 
mollusc  grows,  so  grows  the  shell.  Let  the  spirit  of  a 
.system  expand,  and  the  system  itself  must  expand,  or 
break.  But  let  the  spirit  contract,  ar.d  the  system  which 
enshrines  it  will  contract  with  it. 

(a)  We  find  a  curtailment  of  the  liberties  of  the  individual 
members  of  the  Societies,  i^efore  the  sjMrit  of  the  early 
Methodists  had  time  to  expand,  it  w  as  cramped  by  narrow 
rules.     It  was  not  enough  to  lay  down  for  them  the  general 
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])rinciplcs  of  abstainiiiL^  from  evil  and  of  doing  good  ;  but 
the  individual  judgment  was  subjected  to  a  prescribed 
method  ;  and  in  one  instance,  at  least,  on  the  wearing  of 
gold,  tliat  method  was  based  on  a  misconception  of  the 
meaning  of  the  J^ible.* 

In  1742,  a  prudential  regulation,  which  then  proved 
highly  advantageous,  which  has  since  been  of  inestimable 
value,  and  which,  if  ever  abandoned,  will  largely  tend  to 
destro\'  the  peculiar  religious  character  of  the  Church,  was 
introduced,  for  the  first  time,  three  years  after  the  founding  of 
the  Society.  This  was  the  formation  of  classes,  which  sub- 
sequently developed  into  class-meetings.  .Vt  first,  the  leaders 
visited  the  members  of  the  cla-sses  at  their  homes  ;  after- 
wards, all  assembled  at  one  place.  J^'or  three  years,  there 
was  Methodism  without  this  regulation  ;  yet,  in  process  of 
time,  it  became  compulsor}'  to  attend  these  class-meetings. 
The  institution  has  prox'ed  its  right  to  live  and  flourish  :  the 
compulsor}'  rule  was  an  infringement  on  previously  existing 
liberties. 

{b)  We  next  find  the  liberties  of  the  Churches  not  fully 
recognized.  Though  Wesley  had  learned  before  Januar}- 
20th,  1746,  from  Lord  King's  account  of  the  "  IVimitive 
Church,"  "  that,  originally,  every  Christian  congregation 
was  a  Churcli  independent  on  all  others,"  and  though  he 
had  before  him  the  example  of  the  apostolic   "council"   at 

*  All  examination  of  i  I'cter,  iii.,  3,  4,  will  show  that  two  things  may  he 
regarded  as  adornment, — dress,  and  the  graces  of  character.  I'eter  does  not 
place  these  as  alternatives  that  are  mutually  exclusive.  lie  does  not  mean 
that,  where  "a  meek  and  ([uiet  spirit"  exists,  the  "putting  on  of  a]iparel  " 
is  to  be  abandoned.  Vet  tlie  "  putting  on  of  apjiarel ''  is  cpiite  as  much  for- 
bidden as  the  "  wearing  of  gold.''  The  true  sense  evidently  is  that,  in  the 
exercise  of  that  desire  to  i)e  attractive  of  which  the  female  sex  is  peculiarly 
susceptible,  the  test  of  true  ailornment  should  be  the  inward  character  rather 
than  the  outward  appearance.  In  I  Tim.,  ii.,  9,  10,  the  same  distinction  may 
l)e  seen,  though  "good  works"  here  take  the  place  of  "  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit."  Ifit  be  still  ui;;ed  that  Paul  ]irescribes  the  actual  form  of  dress 
which  women  must  never  adojit,  lei  it  be  lemembered  that  I'aul  himself  will 
then  be  rejiresented  as  making  a  rule  for  one  sex  which  he  <K)es  not  bind  on 
the  other,  thu^  practically  contratlicting  his  jirincijile  that,  in  C'hiist,  "there 
is  neither  male  nor  female."  Ifil  be  urged  that,  in  these  verses,  he  lays 
down  a  rule  to  be  observed  in  all  places  and  in  all  times,  one  may  legitimately 
ask  if  this  is  consistent  with  the  catholic  principles  which  lie  himself  advanced, 
that  the  Kingdom  of  (iod  does  not  consist  in  outward  observances,  liut  in 
inward  character,  and  that,  where  the  latter  is  like  Christ,  in  the  former, 
every  man  should  be  "  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind,"  and  not  hedictated 
to  by  another.  Paul's  test  of  female  jiropriety  is  modesty;  anil  there  may  be 
times  when  the  wearing  of  gold  and  pearls  and  braided  hair  i>  a  ])roof  of 
immodesty.  Who  will  say  it  is  so  everywhere  and  always  ?  When  it  is,  let 
these  adornments  be  rejected:  when  it  is  not,  let  wmiien  and  men  remember 
that  Paul  himself  h. is  said;  "I  know  and  am  ]iersuaded  by  the  Lord  Jesus 
that  there  is  nothing  unclean  of  itself." 
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Jerusalem,  in  favor  of  a  wide  extension  of  liberty  to  par- 
ticular Churches,  yet  he  sincerely  believed  it  proper  to 
enforce  upon  his  societies  a  uniformity  not  necessary  to 
their  existence.  In  the  choice  or  retention  of  a  pastor 
beyond  three  years,  except  in  the  case  of  the  established 
"  clergy,"  no  congregation  had  an}'  [Dart.  In  the  Confer- 
ence legislation  which  affected  the  interests  of  particular 
churches,  as  well  as  those  of  the  whole  connection,  the 
early  practice  of  inviting  to  a  seat  in  Conference  any 
stranger,  male  or  female,  of  piety  and  judgment,  ceased  ; 
and  no  church  was  allowed  any  but  clerical  representation.* 
In  time,  even  the  introduction  of  organs,  gowns,  or  liturgies 
became  a  matter  too  great  for  the  decision  of  separate 
congregations.+ 

{c)  The  next  phase  of  the  decrease  of  catholicity  is  a 
narrowing  of  the  liberties  of  thought  in  the  preachers.  In 
the  early  Conferences,  doctrinal  points  were  discussed  in 
open  session.  The  hrst  Conference  was  held  in  1744. 
On  the  propriety  "of  thoroughly  debating  every  question 
which  might  arise,"  the  decision  was  given  as  follows  : 
"  What  are  we  afraid  of?  Of  overturning  our  first  prin- 
"  ciples  ?  If  the\-  are  false,  the  sooner  they  are  overturned 
"  the  better.  If  the\'  are  true,  they  will  bear  the  strictest 
"  examination.  Let  us  all  pra\-  for  the  willingness  to  re- 
"  ceive  light  to  know  every  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God.":J: 

How  far  each  person  was  to  submit  to  the  majority  was 
decided  thus  :  "  In  speculative  things  each  can  only  submit 
"  so  far  as  his  judgment  shall  be  convinced  ;  in  every  prac- 
"  tical  ])oint.  so  f;u"  as  we  cm.  without  wounding  our  several 
"  consciences."  § 

Thus  Calvinists  and  Arminians  dwelt  in  harmony. 
Liberty  produced  progress.  Of  the  Conference  of  1745, 
and  its  advancement  during  one  year,  Stevens,  p.  236, 
says,  "  it  showed  a  decided  progress  of  opinion  on 
ecclesiastical  questions."  In  1770.  Wesley's  "Minute  on 
Calvinism"  was  the  signal  for  a  change.    Lady  Huntingdon 

*  See  .Siuilli.  I[ist.  \Ve>.  .Meth.  vol.  i,,  \>.  228.  Stevens,  Hist,  of  Meth, 
VV-  238;  344.  i'^'ig-  ed. 

t  Thi.s  remark,  .so  far  as  it  relates  to  organs,  is  true  of  England.  Tn  refer- 
ence to  gowns,  it  is  true  of  Can.ida.  In  reference  to  gow»s  and  liturgies,  not 
Conference  action,  Init  popular  sentiment,  -.eenis  to  have  decided  against 
them,  in  the  United  Stales.  The  "Leeds  organ  case,"  in  England,  when 
divested  of  extraneous  matter,  was  a  question  of  Conference  7',r.  popular  rights. 
See  Smith,  Hist.  We..  .Meth.,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  149,  129.  Minutes  of  Canada 
Cimf.,  i860,  p.  77.     Bangs's  Hist.  M.  E.  Church,  vol.  i,  p.  167. 

t  Stevens,  Hist.  Meth.,  Eng.  cd.,  pp.  157,  8. 

ji  Stevens,  p.  157.     Snuth,  Hist.  Wes.  .Meth.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  211-12. 
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and  her  Calvinistic  preachers  were  driven  into  open  war- 
fare. The  Conference  henceforward  became,  at  least  theo- 
retically, distinctly  Arminian.  In  1780,  when  Benson  was 
charged  with  Arianisin.  the  discussion  of  the  case  was 
referred  to  a  committee.  From  that  time,  doctrinal  discus- 
sion in  Conference  became  rare.  Finally,  a  fixed  code  of 
Doctrines  was  established  b\-  the  "  Model  Deed  "  of  1788 
in  the  Sermons  and  Notes  which  are  now  the  recognized 
standards  of  Methodist  doctrine,  at  least  in  England  and 
Canada  ;  and  the  intellectual  rights  of  the  individual 
preachers,  while  officially  recognized,  became  practically 
forgotten.  These  effects  have  subsequently  been  increased 
by  the  practical  substitution,  to  a  great  degree,  of  the 
systematic  Theology  of  Watson's  "  Institutes"  for  anything 
like  a  comprehensive  analysis,  and  a  consistent  synthesis, 
of  the  real  standards  of  Methodist  theology. 

That  Mr.  Wesley  never  designed  that  his  followers  should 
bow  to  his  words,  even  in  these  standards,  in  the  abject 
manner  in  which  men  have  been  compelled  to  subscribe  to 
Liturgies,  Creeds,  Confessions,  and  "  Disciplines,"  may  be 
learned  from  two  letters  written  in  1755  and  1756,  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Walker,  and  found  in  the  American  edition  of  his 
works,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  273-7.  In  these,  speaking  of  the  rea- 
sons assigned  by  certain  persons  for  not  subscribing  to  the 
book  of  Common  Prayer,  he  says  :  "  They  think  it  is  both 
"  absurd  and  sinful  to  declare  such  an  assent  and  consent 
"  as  is  required,  to  any  merely  human  composition." — "  I 
"  will  freely  acknowledge  that  I  cannot  answer  these  argu- 
"  ments  to  my  own  satisfaction." — "  Your  general  advice  01 
"  this  head^  to  folloiv  my  own  conscience,  zuit/iout  any  regard 
"  to  consequences,  or  prudoice,  so  called,  is  unquestionably 
"'right;  and  it  is  a  rule  which  I  have  closely  followed  for 
"  many  years,  anci  hope  to  follow  to  my  life's  end.  The 
"  first  of  your  particular  ad\ices  is  '  to  keep  in  full  view  the 
"  interests  of  Christ's  Church  in  general,  and  of  practical 
"  religion  ;  not  considering  the  Church  of  England,  or  the 
"  cause  of  Methodism,  but  as  subordinate  thereto.'  This 
"  advice  I  have  punctually  observed  from  the  beginning,  as 
"  well  as  at  our  late  conference." — "  So  far  as  I  know  my- 
"  self,  I  have  no  more  concern  for  the  reputation  of 
"  Methodism,  or  my  own,  than  for  the  reputation  of  Prester 
"  John.  I  have  the  same  point  in  view  as  when  I  set  out, 
"  the  promoting,  as  I  am  able,  vital,  practical  religion  :  and 
"  in  all  our  discipline  I  still  aim  at  the  continuance  of  the 
"  work  which  God  has  already  begun  in  so  many  souls." 
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Such  lani^ua^jTe  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  a  time  when 
ricrid  adherence  to  denominational  peculiarities  is  the  peril 
of  Protestantism  and  Christianity. 

In  the  "Model  Deed  "  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada, 
the  following  language  occurs  :  "  The  Trustees  for  the  time 
"  being  of  these  presents  shall — at  all  times-7-permit  and 
"  suffer  the  said  church--to  be  used — and  shall — at  all  times 
"  hereafter, — permit — such  persons  as  are  hereinafter  mcn- 
"  tioned — to  preach — therein.  Provided  always,  that  no  per- 
•'  son  or  persons  whomsoever  shall — be  permitted  to  preach 
"  — in  the  said  Church — who  shall  maintain — any  Doctrine 
"  or  Practice  contrary  to  what  is  contained  in  certain  Notes  on 
"  the  New  Testament,  commonly  reputed  to  be  the  Notes  of 
"the  said  John  Wesley,  and  in  the  P^irst  Four  Volumes  of 
"  Sermons  commonly  reputed  to  be  written  and  published 
"  by  him." 

The  dogmatics,  then,  of  Methodist  pulpits,  and  even 
the  "practices"  of  the  Church,  in  Canada,  are  to  be  tested 
ultimately  by  these  Notes  and  Sermons.  Dr.  Stevens 
assures  us  a  rigid  system  of  interpreting  these  standards  is 
impossible.  John  Wesley  himself  would  repudiate  such 
rigidity.  The  truth  of  this  remark  will  appear  farther  on. 
What  has  been  already  presented,  however,  in  this  work 
will  show  how  utterh'  impossible,  unjust,  and  impolitic,  in 
view  of  the  dcuKinds  "  of  Christ's  Church  in  general,  and  of 
practical  religion,"  would  be  any  attempt  to  establish  this 
rigidity  ;  and  it  may  yet  appear  what  Church  holds  in  her 
hands  the  power  to  proclaim  liberty  to  tlie  theological  cap- 
tives of  modern  Christianity,  and  to  lead  the  advance  toward 
a  comprehensive  union  of  Protestantism  against  her  deter- 
mined and  subtle  foe.  Our  dogmatical  systems  are  chiefly 
attempts  to  arrange  in  order,  and  explain  to  the  Reason,  the 
facts  of  Christianity.  John  Wesley  distinctly  repudiates  all 
autlioritative  or  persuasive  enforcement  of  such  explana- 
tions, even  those  of  the  highest  embodiment  of  the  so-called 
"  orthodo.xy,"  and  refuses  to  enforce  any  "  mystery,"  press- 
ing only  the  authorit}'  of  facts.  I'o  elicit  these  is  the  work 
of  criticism,  by  the  use  of  private  judgment.  This  method 
he  used,  recommended,  and  defended. 

It  will  be  evident,  from  this  examination  of  a  few  of  the 
internal  causes  which  led,  during  the  course  of  years,  to  the 
formation  of  Methodism  into  a  distinct  denomination,  that 
in  Wesley's  theology  was  the  starting  point  of  that  forma- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


CAN    IT   BEC(JME   CATHOLIC   AGAIN  ? 

To  answer  this  question,  attention  must  be  turned  to  an 
examination  of  the  theological  standards  of  Methodism. 
These  must  be  searched,  to  find  tlieir  own  teachings,  and 
to  ascertain  their  bearing  on  the  current  thought  of  the 
day. 

§  I. 

Wesley's  Earlier  and  Later  l^iezvs  Compared. 

I.  The  Methodist  standards  of  doctrine  contain  both 
Wesley's  early,  and  his  later,  views,  which  are  irreconcilably 
antagonistic.  As  Dr.  Stevens  assures  us,  on  page  14  of  the 
English  edition  of  his  "  History,"  "  from  their  number  and 
the  great  variety  of  subjects  treated  in  "  these  standards, 
"  a  rigorous  system  of  interpretation  has  become  impossible." 
Wesley  himself  says,  in  a  letter  written  in  1768,  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Rutherforth  :  *  "You  charge  me  likewise,  and 
"  that  more  than  once  or  twice,  with  maintaining  con- 
"  tradictions.  I  answer,  (i)  If  all  my  sentiments  were 
"compared  together,  from  the  year  1725  to  1768,  there 
"  would  be  truth  in  the  charge  ;  for,  during  the  latter  part  of 
"  this  period,  I  have  relinquished  several  of  my  former  senti- 
"  ments.  (2)  During  these  last  thirty  years,  1  may  have 
"  varied  in  some  of  my  sentiments  or  expressions  without 
"  observing  it.''  He  goes  on  to  state  that  it  could  scarcely 
be  otherwise,  and  to  ask  for  "  allowance  "  from  "  men  of 
candor."  His  further  abandonment  of  "  former  sentiments," 
in  1775  and  1786,  has  been  already  noticed. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  from  a  single  definition, 
the  widest  differences  may,  ultimately,  be  reached  ;  and  the 
earlier,  in  theological  investigations,  a  point  of  divergence 
occurs,  the  farther  apart  must  the  final  conclusions  become. 
A  definition  of  saving  faith  will  inevitably  lead  to  a  certain 
view  of  the  object  of  that  faith,  the  "  meritorious  cause"  of 
our  salvation,  or  "  the  Atonement."  Erom  the  Atonement, 
it  is  but  a  step  to  the  Person  of  Christ  which  gives  value  to 
that  Atonement.  Vyoxw  the  Person  of  Christ  we  necessarily 
arise  to  the  nature  of  God,  and  thence  to  the  nature  of  Spirit 
as  distinct  from  matter,  thence  to  the  connection  of  the  two, 

*  Works,  vol.  vii.,  p.  494. 
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the  origin  of  human  souls,  and  the  whole  subject  of  Crea- 
tion, its  development  and  laws.  Thus,  from  what  may  be 
called  "  the  simple  Gospel,"  we  are  necessarily  led  to  the 
grandest  conceptions  of  the  human  intelligence  ;  and  we 
sec  how  Christianity  becomes  an  inspiration  to  human 
thought,  and  the  very  source  of  our  highest  progress.  We 
can  thus  understand  how  Paul  was  led  to  represent  those 
who  regarded  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  from  repent- 
ance to  judgment,  as  the  end,  instead  of  the  beginning,  of 
our  perfect  development,  as  needing  to  be  taught  what  are 
the  first  sounds  of  the  beginning  of  God's  utterances. 
These  "  first  principles"  are  merely  the  gymnastic  training 
ground  for  fields  in  which  more  daring  battles  are  to  be 
waged,  and  more  glorious  victories  won. 

It  was  forty-nine  years  from  the  commencement  of 
Methodism  that  Mr.  Wesley  formed  his  most  complete 
definition  of  "  saving  faith."  During  those  years,  his 
preachers  preached,  and  his  people  believed,  the  definitions 
of  his  earlier  life.  For  nearly  half  a  century,  then,  his 
societies  had  been  running  in  a  certain  line  from  which 
he  had  been  gradually  diverging.  His  earlier  views  had 
become  identified  with  the  popular  thought,  and  were  <"he 
real  germs  whence  sprang  the  troubles  of  an  after-time. 
The  very  Calvinism  which  he  so  strongly  opposed  arose 
legitimately  from  wliat  he  himself  had  believed  and  taught 
to  be  the  truth  ;  and  that  he  saw  this  is  evident  from  his 
language,  first  used  in  1744,  and  repeated  in  1770, — "We 
have  leaned  too  much  toward  Calvinism."  That  the 
Calvinists  perceived  it  is  evident  from  the  fact  of  Lady 
Huntingdon's  having  stigmatized  Wesley  as  an  "apos- 
tate."* 

(a)  The  want  of  harmony  of  the  Methodist  standards  of 
doctrine  is  noticed,  first,  in  their  views  of  Justification  and 
Conversion.  In  Sermon  V.,  ll.,  5,  we  read  :  "  The  plain 
"  scriptural  notion  of  justification  is  pardon,  the  forgive- 
"  ness  of  sins.  It  is  the  act  of  God  the  Father,  whereby, 
"  for  the  sake  of  the  propitiation  made  by  the  blood  of  his 
"  Son,  he  '  showeth  forth  his  righteousness  (or  merc}0  by 
"  the  remission  of  the  sins  that  are  past.' " 

In  the  same  Sermon,  ill.,  5,  he  says  :  "  liy  a  parity  of 
"  reason,  all  icorks  done  before  justification  arc  not  good,  in 
"  the  Christian  scnsQ,  forasmucli  as  they  spring  not  of  faith 
"  in  Jesus  Christ ;  yea  rather, — they  have  the  nature  of 
sin." 

*  Stevens,  p.  398. 
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in  IV.,  2,  lie  says:  " Justifj'ins^  faith  implies,  not  only  a 
*'  divine  evidence  or  conviction  that  '  (jod  was  in  Christ,  re- 
"  conciling  the  world  unto  himself,'  but  a  sure  trust  and 
"  confidence  that  Christ  died  for  wj  sins,  that  he  loved  mr, 
"  and  gave  himself  for  u/(\" 

In  IV.,  3,  he  says  :  "  I  cannot  describe  the  nature  of  this 
"  faith  better  than  in  the  words  of  our  own  Church, — '  The 
"  only  instrument  of  Salvation  '  (whereof  justification  is  one 
"  branch)  '  is  faith  ;  that  is,  a  sure  tru.st  that  God  both 
"  hath  and  will  forgive  (sir)  our  sins,  that  he  hath  accepted 
"  us  again  into  his  favor,  for  the  merits  of  Christ's  death 
"  and  passion.' " 

In  4,  he  continues  :  "  By  affirming  that  this  faith  is  the 
*'  term  or  couditio}i  of  jiistificatioit,  I  mean,  first,  that  there 
"  is  no  justification  with(Hit  it." 

In  5,  he  says:  "  He  hath  no  righteousness  at  all,  ante- 
"  cedent  to  this;  not  .so  much  as  negative  righteousness,  or 
"  innocence." 

From  these  quotations,  Wesley  evidently  taught :  (i )  that 
justification  is  the  act  of  pardon  by  God  ;  (2)  that  this  par- 
don is  granted  only  to  faith  in  Christ  ;  (3)  that  the  objective 
act  of  God,  and  the  subjective  realization  of  it,  aro  co- 
incident in  time  ;  (4)  that  prior  to  this  act  and  experience, 
all  man's  deeds  are  sinful  ;  and  (5)  that,  in  order  to  obtain 
pardon,  we  must  believe  that  God  has  already  pardoned  us. 

Compare  with  the  foregoing  quotations  the  following. 
In  Sermon  XI.,  v.,  4,  preached  in  1767,  he  remarks  :  "Yea, 
"  there  may  be  a  degree  of  long  suffering,  of  gentleness,  of 
*'  fidelity,  meekness,  temperance  (not  a  shadow  thereof, 
''  but  a  real  degree,  b}-  the  preventing  grace  of  God), 
''  before  we  arc  '  accepted  in  the  I^eloved,'  and,  conse- 
"  quently,  before  we  have  a  tcstimonx'  of  our  acceptance. " 

His  remarks  on  his  own  con\'ersion  before  he  went  to 
America,  and  on  the  case  of  Thos.  Firmin,  have  alread)- 
been  given,  and  need  not  be  repeated.  His  note  on  Acts 
III.,  19,  is  :  ■'  Be  converted.  Be  turned  from  Satan  unto 
"  God.  But  this  term,  so  common  in  modern  writings, 
"  very  rarel)'  occurs  in  Scripture  ;  perhaps  not  once  in  the 
"  sense  we  now  use  it,  for  an  entire  change  from  vice  to 
"  holiness." 

On  y\cts  XL,  18,  he  says  :  "  True  repentance  is  a  change 
"  from  spiritual  death  to  spiritual  life,  and  leads  to  life 
^'  everlasting." 

Part  of  his  Note  on  Matt,  v.,  3.,  is  :  "  The  poor  in  spirit. 
"  They  who  are  unfeigncdly  penitent,  they  who  are  truly 
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"  convinced  of  sin;  who  see  and  feel  the  state  tliey  are  in 
"  by  nature,  beini;-  deeply  sensible  of  their  sinfulness,  guilti- 
"  ncss,  helplessness.  For  theirs  is  the  Ki)tgdo)n  of  Heaven. 
"  The  present  inward  kinL;dom;  righteousness  and  peace 
•'  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  well  as  the  eternal  kingdom, 
"  if  they  endure  to  the  end." 

Mis  conviction  that  the  goodness  of  Cornelius  before 
faith  in  Christ  was  not  a  mass  of  "splendid  sins,"  and 
that  the  case  of  that  centurion  is  a  model  lor  all  similar 
cases  the  world  over,  whether  they  know  Christ  or  not, 
whether  the\-  have  the  "  word  and  ordinances  or  not," 
has  already  been  alluded  to,  and  need  not  be  repeated. 
However,  as  the  full  meaning  of  his  expressions  in  the 
authorized  standards  can  be  gathered  only  by  a  comparison 
of  them  with  his  contemporary  writings,  a  few  extracts  from 
these  may  profitably  be  subjoined.  In  Sermon  CVI.,  1.,  lO 
we  read  :  *'  l>ut  w  hat  is  the  faith  which  is  properly  saving; 
"  which  brings  eternal  salvation  to  all  those  that  keep  it 
"  to  the  end  ?  It  is  such  a  divine  conviction  of  God,  and  the 
•'  things  of  God,  as,  even  in  its  infant  state,  enables  every 
''  one  that  possesses  it  to  '  fear  God  and  work  righteous- 
"  ness.'  And  whosoever,  in  every  nation,  believes  thus 
"  far,  the   Apostle  declares,  '  is  accepted  of  him.' 

Let  it  be  remembered  that,  while  Wesley  shows  the  supe- 
riority of  Christian  faith  over  that  of  any  other  religious 
'■  dispensation,"  he  extends  the  possibility  of  possessing  this 
"saving  faith  "  to  Materialists,  Deists,  Mohammedans, 
Jews,  Pleathen,  and  Christians  ;  yet  this  is  the  only 
definition  of  saving  faith  consistent  with  his  notes  on 
Cornelius.  In  the  "  Minute  on  Calvinism,"  which  being- 
issued  authoritatively  in  1770,  must  be  taken  as  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  views  embodied  in  his  standards  of  theo- 
logy, Wesley  says:  '*  As  to  merit  itself,  of  which  we  have 
"  been  so  dreadfully  afraid  :  we  are  rewarded  '  aeeoni- 
''  ing  to  our  ivories',  yea,  '  because  of  our  ivorks.'  How  does 
"  this  differ  from,  for  the  sake  of  our  ivorks  ^  And  how 
"  differs  this  from  seeuiiduin  merita  operuin,  as  our  works 
"  deserve  ^  Can  you  split  this  hair.'  I  doubt  I  cannot  .' '" 
"  Does  not  talking  of  a  justified  or  a  sanctified  state  tend 
"  to  mislead  men,  almost  naturally  leading  them  to  trust 
"  in  what  w^as  done  in  one  moment  ?  Whereas  we  are  every 
"  hour  and  every  moment  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  God, 
"  according  to  our  works  ;  according  to  the  whole  of  our 
"  inward  tempers  and  our  outward  behavior," 

*  Stevens,  p.  387. 
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From  these  extracts  the  foUow'iiiLjthoutjhts  arise  :  (i)  The 
principle  on  which  partlon  is  i^ranted  is  universal.  I  lere  is  no 
discrimination  between  Gotl's  method  of  saving  a  Moiiam- 
medan.a  Deist,  a  Materialist,  a  Heathen,  a  Jew,  or  a  Chris- 
tian,— no  saviiiLj  of  one  throu;^!!  faith,  and  ancjther  on  account 
of  "  invincible  ii,niorance."  It  is  by  faith  in  such  features  of 
the  divine  character  as  are  universally  revealed,  but  chiefly 
in  Christ,  who,  as  a  man,  was  tiie  only  medium  of  revelation 
by  which  the  fullness  of  Deity  could  be  exhibited, — and 
in  such  features  of  His  character  as  everywhere  inspire 
respect  for  God,  whatever  may  be  the  source  of  revelation 
of  that  character,  and  a  desire  to  be  like  him  in  spirit  and 
life;  (2)  The  very  first  dawn  of  this  goodness,  which  is  the 
"mind  that  was  in  "  Jesus,  self-devotion  to  and  for  God, 
is,  universally,  and  in  its  feeblest  forms,  acceptable,  and 
acceptable  simply  because  it  is  right,  scciDiduni  nierita 
opentin  ;  (3)  Subjective  and  objective  justification  are  not 
necessarily  contemporaneous  ;  and  justification  is  not  a 
transition  point,  before  which  all  is  crime,  and  after  which 
all  is  virtue,  but  rather  a  sentiment  of  the  divine  mind 
toward  us,  reflected  in  the  satisfaction  of  our  own  conscience 
and  graduated  according  to  the  intensity  with  which  we 
have  become  imbued  with  the  s[)iritof  Christ ;  (4)  We  may 
see  from  this  the  logical  necessity  for  personal  righteous- 
ness, which,  on  any  other  hypothesis,  is  difficult  to  demon- 
strate; (5)  This  view  will  give  to  many  portions  of  the 
New  Testament  a  life  and  a  power  before  unknown  ;  (6) 
Mr.  Wesley,  even  in  his  later  views,  was  not  yet  free  from 
slight  mental  confusion  in  his  views  of  justification  sub- 
jective and  justification  objective,  the  nature  of  pardon 
not  being  stated  or  even  investigated. 

{b)  The  want  of  harmony  of  the  Methodist  standards  may 
be  seen,  also,  in  their  views  of  "  the  meritorious  cause  of  our 
salvation,"  or  the  Atonement  of  Christ.  In  the  Sermon  on 
"Justification  by  Faith  "  already  quoted,  Mr. Wesley,  speak- 
ing of  the  Atonement  of  Christ,  says  God  "  treated  him  as 
a  sinner,  punishing  him  for  our  sins."*  His  notes  on  Rom. 
III.,  25,  26,  are  as  follows  :  "  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  — 
"  Before  angels  and  men,  a  propitiation —  To  appease  an 
"  offended  God.  But  if,  as  some  teach,  God  never  was 
"  offended,  there  was  no  need  of  this  propitiation.  And  if 
"  so,  Christ  died  in  vain.  To  declare  his  righteousness — To 
"  demonstrate  not  only  his  clemency,  but  his  justice  :  even 
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"  tliat  vindictive  justice,  whose  esscnliiil  character  and  prin- 
"  cipal  office  is  to  punish  sin:  by  the  rcDiissionof  past  si)is. — 
"  All  the  sins  antecetlent  to  their  heh'evin|j.  For  n  donon- 
"  si  ration  of  hisriglitcousfuss  —  Hothofhis  justiccand  nierc)', 
"  that  hi'  inight  {>f  Just — Shouini;-  his  justice  on  his  own 
"  Son  ;  a>t(t  yet  the  niercitul  jiislijler  of  ever)'  one  that 
"  believeth  in  Jesus.  That  he  might  be  just — Mi^dit  evidence 
"  liimsclf  to  be  strictl)'  and  inviolably  rii;hteous  in  the 
"  administration  of  his  oo\-ernnient.  even  while  he  is  the 
"  merciful  jiistifier  of  tlic  sinner  that  believeth  in  Jesus. 
"  llie  attribute  of  justice  must  be  preserved  inviolate. 
"  And  inviolate  it  is  preserved,  if  there  was  real  infliction 
"  of  punishment  on  our  Sa\iour.  On  this  plan,  all  the 
"  attributes  harmonize." 

In  Sermon  XX.,  ii.,  i,  he  .says:  "  There  is  no  true  faith. 
"  that  is,  justifying  faith,  which  hath  not  the  righteousness 
"  of  Christ  for  its  object."  By  "  the  righteousness  of 
Christ,"  he  understands  Christ's  living  and  dying,  his 
•'  active  and  passive  righteousness"  ;  and  of  these  he  says  : 
"  And  it  is  with  regard  to  both  tliesc  conjointly  that 
Jesus   is   called 'the   Lord   our   Righteousness.'"* 

Here  we  have  two  distinct  \-ie\\s  of  what  is  commonly  un- 
derstood.as  the  Atonement,  or  the  means  by  which  Christ 
promotes  reconciliation  between  God  and  men.  Of  the  latter 
view,  two  meanings  may  be  taken  ;  but  as  Wesley  used  it,  it 
is  substantially  the  same  as  the  former,  lioth  views  are 
based  on  the  supposition  that  there  can  be  no  forgiveness 
without  what  may  at  least  be  regartled  as  an  equivalent  for 
something  demanded  of  the  offender.  In  the  first  view, 
we  have  the  equivalent  in  the  shape  of  the  penalty  due  to 
sin.  This  is  put  in  its  baldest  form,  leaving  no  room  for 
that  compromise  which  has  since  been  adopted  by  many 
of  Wesley's  followers,  and  which  regards  the  Atonement 
not  as  the  bearing  of  the  actual  penalty  incurred,  but  as 
the  endurance  of  suffering  that  derives  its  value  from  the 
"  infinite  dignity"  of  the  sufferer.  Wesley  distinctly  speaks 
of  the  "righteousness,"  passive,  as  well  as  active,  as  gaining 
its  value,  not  from  Christ's  dixinit}-,  but  his  humanit)'.  It 
is  "the  human  righteousness  of  Christ."  i*  In  the  second 
view,  the  equiv  alent  is  no  longer  merel)'  penalty  borne,  but 
righteousness  supplied.  In  both,  the  "scheme  of  saK-ation" 
is  reduced  to  a  commercial  transaction,  or  an  expedient  to 
overcome  a  difficulty.     Now,  it  is  quite  evident  that  either 
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view  Ic.uls  directly  to  C.ilviiiisni  or  Universalism.  The 
equivalent  rendered  must  be  for  all  the  sins  of  all  men,  or 
for  all  the  sins  of  some  men,  if  it  is  an  Atonement  for  ali 
sin.  If  the  Hrst  is  true,  then,  unless  a  just  (jod  can  dcmaiul 
a  second  time  his  ecjuivaleiit.  all  men  must  eventually  be 
saved  ;  and  so  Universalism  must  be  true.  If  the  second 
alternative  is  the  correct  one,  then  Calvinism  is  true  :  the 
few  atoned  for  must  be  saved,  and  the  rest  lost.  Aside, 
then,  from  any  will  on  the  part  of  either,  their  fate  is  fixed 
lon^f  before  the)-  are  born  ;  and,  Antinonii.mism  being,  on 
such  a  hypothesis,  correct,  Arminianism  becomes  a  heresy. 
If  it  be  contended  that  the  equivalent  is  rendered  for  all 
the  sins  of  men,  not  to  secure  their  certain  salvation,  but  to 
jiut  them  into  a  position  whence  the>'  can,  by  complying 
with  certain  conditions,  be  saved,  it  mu.st  follow  that  he 
who  rejects  the  coiuiitions  thereby  commits  one  sin  for 
which  no  atonement  has  been  made  ;  and  so,  b)-  selt"- 
dcstructive  reasoning,  we  deny  that  with  which  we  started, 
that  the  atonement  was  for  all  sin.  This  \iew,  by  making 
it  appear  tliat  sin  is  cancelled  before  it  is  committed,  gives 
to  the  government  of  (iod  a  mechanical  air  which  does 
not  agree  well  with  our  highest  conceptions  of  the  Deity, 
while  the  equivalent  received  really  leaves  no  place  for 
forgiveness,  and  no  sins  to  be  forgiven.  John  Owen,* 
puts  "  this  dilemma  to  our  Univer.salists  :  God  imposed 
"  his  wrath  due  unto,  and  Christ  underwent  the  pains  of 
"  hell  for,  either  all  the  sins  of  all  men,  or  all  the  sins 
"  of  some  men,  or  some  sins  of  all  men.  If  the  last, 
"  some  sins  of  all  men,  then  have  all  men  some  sins 
"  to  answer  for,  and  so  shall  no  man  be  saved.  If  the 
"  second,  that  is  it  which  we  (Calvinists)  aflirm.  If  the  Hrst. 
"  why  then  are  not  all  freed  from  the  punishment  of  all 
"  their  sins  .''  " 

As  to  the  Atonement  being  an  expedient,  it  must  be 
said  that  such  removals  of  obstacles  always  argue  a 
want  of  foresight  somewhere  ;  and,  in  God's  government, 
there  is  no  room  for  expedients,  but  only  for  laws  founded 
in  His  own  nature,  and  in  that  of  Creation.  Besides, 
both  theories,  which,  though  advanced  by  Wesley,  are 
anti-Wesleyan,  are  also  logically  subversive  of  all  moral- 
ity. Why  avoid  sin,  if  it  is  already  atoned  for  }  Why 
try  for  righteousness,  if  all  that  God  needs  has  already 
been  provided  by  Christ  1  Anything  more  is  mere  super- 
erogation.    Let  us  be   thankful  that  the    moral    sense    is 

*  Works,  X.,  259. 
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more  powerful  than  lo^^ic,  in  the  vast  majority  of  tlicoretlcal 
Antinomiiuis.  aiul  that  their  lives  ar^-,  conseciuently.  as 
jxire  as  those  of  their  opijoneiits. 

It  is  a  rcmarkal)U.'  tiiiiiL,^  tliat,  since  l/}\),  no  distinctly 
WesleViin  theory  of  the  Atonement  has  ever  been  evolved 
from  the  writinj^s  of  tlie  founder  of  Methodism.  Iwcry 
tlieory  proposed  has  been  a  subterfuLje,  or  has  run  into 
Calvinism.  Hagenbach  *  states  tluit  the  Methodist  view, 
so  \o\v^  held,  is  es.scntially  Auj^ustinian  ;  and  the  quota- 
tions from  Wesley  and  Owen  show  that  he  cannot  justly 
be  charj^ed  with  a  niisrei)resentatitMi. 

In  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Wesley  himself  used  tlie  forc- 
fjoin^i;  definitions,  he  was  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental 
Arminianism  of  his  .system  ;  and  the  latent  Calvinism  of 
his  individual  early  views  lurks  in  Methotlism  still.  The 
revived  .^Vntinomianism  of  the  day  may,  perhaps,  drive 
that  system  into  consistency.  Take  the  obedience  of 
Christ,  his  "  active  and  passive  riLjhteousness,"  however, — 
his  "  human  riL^hteousncss," — as  the  exhibition  of  the  divine 
character,  and  connect  it  with  Wesley's  last  definition  of  sav- 
ing; faith,-— "  such  a  divine  conviction  of  (iod.and  the  things 
of  God,  as,  even  in  its  infant  state,  enables  every  one  that 
has  it  to 'fear  God  and  work  righteousness,'  " — and  we  lyivc 
a  theory  of  the  Atonement  which  is  consistently  Weslcyan 
and  Arminian.  Atonement  will  then  be  used  in  its  true 
sense,  Reconciliation  ;  and  the  theory  of  such  a  "  procuring 
cause"  as  may  be  represented  as  an  equivalent  rendered, 
lovingl)-,  as  a  free  gift  by  the  Almighty  to  himself  in 
order,  in  the  midst  of  his  wrath,  to  placate  himself,  and 
(jbtain  from  himself  what  he  could  not /rir/j'  give  until  he 
was  paid  the  full  price  for  it,  will  give  place  to  nobler 
conceptions  of  the  principles  of  God's  character  and 
government  ;  while,  b}'  sensible  men,  such  a  theory  of 
confusion  will  be  consigned,  with  its  predecessor,  the 
theory  of  redemption  by  what  the  historians,  following 
Ambrose,  designate  as  a  fraud  practiced  upon  the  devil,  to 
the  museum  of  discarded  antiquarian  theological  curiosities. 
Ambrose,  quoted  b}-  Hagenbach,f  says :  Oportuit  lianc 
fraiidciti  Diabolo  fieri,  —  "  It  was  necessary  that  this  fraud 
should  be  practiced  upon  the  devil."  When  the  brighter 
day  of  promise  arrives,  men  will  cease  to  put  Christian 
gratitude  on  a  heathen  basis,  as  they  will  cease  to  illustrate 
the  Christian  view  of  the  work  of  Jesus  b}'  Iphigenia  and 


'  History  of  Doctrines,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  504. 
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Zaiciicus  ;  and  the  thcoIu„fical  |)rcscntation  o(  Christian 
joy  will  no  hiiiger  inevitably  recall  the  lines  of  Virgil: 

——qUii  sihi  i/uisi/nf  ttnieluil 

Cuius  in  iiiisfri  ,'\ttniin  <t<n-'i'rsti  tulen* 

— "  What  each  one  dreaded  for  himself,  they  bore  con- 
tentedly, when  it  was  turned  over  to  the  destruction  of  one 
poor  mortal." 

The  subject  of  Wesley's  variations  of  views  ;  his 
advocacy  of  the  perpetual  vir^nnity  of  Mary,  his  open 
advocacy  of  baptismal  rcgener.ition,  ice,  need  not  be  traced 
further,  at  present. 

The  Reconciliation  of  the  Differences. 

In  the  fifty-three  Sermons  and  the  one  volume  of  Notes 
which  constitute  the  body  of  Methodist  standards  of 
divinit)-,  there  is  a  mass  of  opinions  held,  at  different  times, 
by  the  individual  mnn  who  wrote  them.  The.se  opinions 
constitute  the  matter  of  Wesle)''s  theology,  liut,  runninij 
throui^h  the  whole,  and  tested  by  a  comparison  of  the 
dates  at  which  the  several  parts  were  written,  will  be  found 
a  .systematic  method,  b)'  the  application  of  which  tlie 
opinions  of  Wesley  were  formed.  When  a  man  subscribes 
to  these  standards,  is  he  boimd  to  the  matter  onl}',  or  is  he 
also  to  reco<^ni/,e  the  method,  and  be  guided  b\-  it }  To 
bind  a  man  to  the  matter  only  is  to  bind,  not  merely  one 
man  to  the  opinions  of  another,  but  the  whole  ministry  of 
a  Church,  during  all  the  time  of  its  existence,  to  the  views 
of  a  man  like  themselves.  It  is  practically  to  admit  that  a 
man,  limited,  as  all  men  are,  by  the  circumstances  of  his 
time  ;  growing  mentall)-,  as  all  men  must,  by  the  accumu- 
lated knowledge  and  developing  reflection  of  years;  in- 
fluenced by  constitutional  infirmities  and  educational  bias, 
has,  nevertheless,  so  completely  caught  the  meaning  of  the 
Bible  that  no  education  or  talents  of  any  individual,  and  no 
progress  of  coming  ages,  can  ever  hope  to  surpass  him.  Is 
not  this  practically  to  concede  the  infallibility  of  his 
judgment  .•' 

In  the  case  in  hand,  i^  is  to  bind  men  to  theories  incon- 
sistent with  each  other,  and  with  the  general  principles  of 
the  whole  system  of  theology  under  which  they  are  ranged, 
and  leading  to  consequences  the  most  antagonistic,  from 
stand-points   the    most    diverse.      It   is  certainly,   as  Dr. 

*  /lineid,  Bk.  II.,  130,    i. 
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Stevens  has  shown,  to  open  the  door  to  a  very  wide  com- 
prehension of  \-iews,  but  without  any  hope  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion of  them.  It  is  to  leave  an  indciiendent  thinker  at  the 
mercy  of  whatever  phase  of  popular  opinion  on  the 
standards  may.  at  the  time,  prevail.  It  is  to  open  the  door 
for  some  man  of  sufficient  force  of  thoui^^ht  to  attract  fol- 
lowers, and  of  more  puj^nacity  than  meekness,  to  cling 
tenaciously  to  his  position,  and  rend  the  Church  with  some 
terrible  schism.  It  is  to  subject  a  thoughtful  man  of  more 
meekness  than  pugnacity  to  the  overwhelming  power  of  a 
majority  whose  intluence,  in  an  itineranc\',  may  crush  him 
into  humiliating  and  uncongenial  positions  in  which  his 
talents  may  be  wasted.  It  is  to  close  the  pulpit  against 
the  highest  talents,  if  associated  with  those  qualities  of 
independence  and  honor  which,  when  baptized  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  are  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  preacher's 
office.  It  is  to  attempt  what  never  can  be  done  ;  for  in 
those  standards  are  views  which  few,  if  any,  Metliodist 
ministers  hold  ;  and  to  expect  any  one  to  hold  them  all  is 
to  expect  an  impossibility.  Can  any  means  be  found  by 
which  order  may  be  brought  out  of  chaos,  by  which  the 
opinions  of  the  man  may  be  made  a  basis  for  ascertaining 
the  truth,  and  yet  may  not  become  a  fetter  to  prevent  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind,  but  may  allow  the  same 
abandonment  of  the  untenable  which  was  exercised  by  the 
author  of  the  standards  himself.' 

This  question  can  be  solved  only  by  a  careful  observation 
of  Mr.  Wesley's  fundamental  principles,  and  his  method  of 
developing  his  views,  and  by  the  adoption  of  that  method. 
A  great  want  in  Methodism  is  a  searching  analysi.s,  and  a 
scientific  classification,  of  the  whole  body  of  her  standards 
of  theology  ;  but  this  would  necessarily  involve  the  discus- 
sion of  that  method  which  is  the  only  connecting  bond 
between  the  fragmentary  and  contradictory  portions  of  the 
whole. 

I .  One  fundauiental  principle  of  this  viethod  is  the  exercise 
of  private  judgment.  This  is  observable  in  all  Wesley's 
course  from  the  beginning.  It  called  him  out  from  the 
mass  of  Oxford  men  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  during 
his  life  at  the  University.  It  made  him  refuse  to  follow 
the  Moravians  even  after  they  had  been  of  benefit  to  him. 
It  made  him  risk  the  ruin  of  his  influence  in  the  Church  of 
his  choice.  It  made  him  risk  the  permanence  of  his 
societies  rather  than  yield  to  see  them  leavened  by  a 
theology  he  disliked.     It  made  him  risk  the  contempt  of  his 
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own  age,  and  this  one,  by  encountering  the  charge  of  super- 
stition. It  made  him  violate  all  the  traditions  of  his  early 
education  when  circumstances  demanded  their  overtlirow. 
It  made  him  the  most  consistent  Protestant  of  all  in  any 
so-called  "  orthodox  ''  Church. 

But  it  is  not  from  his  example  alone  that  we  learn  his 
method.  His  writings  indicate  it,  His  note,  John  I.,  9,  is  : 
"  Who  liglitetJi  every  inan — By  what  is  vulgarly  termed 
"  natural  conscience,  pointing  out  at  least  the  general  lines 
"  of  good  and  evil.  And  this  light,  if  man  did  not  hinder, 
"  would  shine  more  and   more  to  the  perfect  day." 

On  I  Corinth.  XI.,  18,  he  says  :  "  Heresy  is  not,  in  all  the 
'*  Bible,  taken  for  '  an  error  in  fundamentals  '  or  in  anything 
"  else  ;  nor  schism  for  any  separation  from  the  outward 
"  communion  of  others.  Therefore  both  heresy  and  schism, 
"  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  words,  are  sins  that  the  Scrip- 
"  ture  knows  nothing  of ;  but  were  invented  merely  to 
"  deprive  mankind  of  the  benefit  of  private  judgment,  and 
"  liberty  of  conscience." 

In  Sermon  CXXVIII.,  26,  preached  in  1740,  he  uses  the 
following  language  :  "  But  you  say  you  will  prove  it  b)' 
"  Scripture.  Hold  !  What  will  you  prove  by  Scripture  .^ 
"  that  God  is  worse  than  the  devil .''  It  cannot  be.  What- 
"  ever  that  Scripture  proves,  it  can  never  prove  this." 
"  No  Scripture  can  mean  that  God  is  not  love." 

Now  what  have  wc  here  but  an  acknowledgment  that  there 
are  in  man  primitive  tendencies  to  belief  which,  when  the 
Truth  is  presented,  instinctively  perceive  its  truth,  just  as 
the  eye  sees  external  objects, — that  the  heart  of  man  is  con- 
vinced of  the  objective  reality  of  what  corresponds  to  these 
native  and  necessary  instincts, — and  that  Scripture  must  be 
interpreted  in  accordance  with  these  primitive  convictions, 
especially  when  the  testimony  of  Scripture  itself  is  distinct 
on  the  point  at  issue  }  Here,  then,  is  a  distinct  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  trustworthiness  of  our  mental  faculties,  of 
our  right  and  responsibility  to  use  them,  and  evidence  that 
this  use  of  his  own  brain  was  one  feature  in  the  method  of 
the  man  who  made  the  acknowledgment.  So  fully  do  the 
heart's  instincts  respond  to  Christ's  revelation  that  "  God  is 
Love,"  that,  wherever  Scripture  seems  to  contradict  it,  the 
instincts  of  the  soul  must  decide  between  conflicting 
interpretations. 

2.  The  next  feature  of  this  method  is  loyalty  to  faet.  This, 
also,  is  .seen  in  Wesley's  acts  and  writings.  In  Sermon  LV., 
which,  though  not  within  the  compass  of  the  legal  .standard.s, 
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must,  from  the  date  of  its  publication,  1775,  be  regarded  as 
an  exposition  of  what  was  publisiied  in  the  Notes  in  1754, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  he  says  :  "You  are  not  re- 
"  quired  to  believe  any  niyster)-."  "  The  Bible  barely 
"  requires  you  to  believe  such  facts  ;  not  the  manner  of 
"  them." 

"  Again  :  '  The  Word  was  made  flesh.'  I  believe  this 
"  fact  also.  There  is  no  mystery  in  it  ;  but  as  to  the  vian- 
"  ficr  /low  he  was  made  flesh,  wherein  the  mystery  lies,  I 
"  know  nothing  about  it,  I  believe  nothing  about  it." 

In  section  15,  he  sa\'s  :  "  I  believe  this  fact  also  (if  I  may 
"  use  the  expression),  that  (jod  is  Three  and  One,  But  the 
"  mcuDicr  Jiow  I  do  not  comprehend  ;  and  I  do  not  believe 
"  it.  I  believe  just  so  much  as  God  has  revealed,  and  no 
"  more.  But  this,  the  iiianncr,  he  has  not  revealed  ;  there- 
"  fore  I  believe  nothing  about  it." 

The  word  "  revealed "  he  uses  as  synonymous  with. 
"unveiled,  uncovered."  See  section  16.  That  this  un- 
veiling of  Truth  is  not  confmed  to  the  Bible  is  evident 
from  what  has  already  been  quoted  on  Conscience ; 
but  further  evidence  may  be  found  in  Sermon  CVI.,  I., 
4,  where  he  speaks  of  "Heathens  being  taught  of  God, 
''  by  his  inward  voice,  all  the  essentials  of  true  religion," 
evidently  referring  to  a  communication,  to  their  minds, 
of  the  Truth,  by  God,  but  not  through  Scripture,  or 
even  the  effects  of  antecedent  tradition,  and  as  evidently, 
solving  the  problem  of  what  truth  is  "  es;>ential,"  as  well  as 
proclaiming  the  universality  of  the  revelation  of  that  essen- 
tial Truth.  By  this  distinction  of  fact  from  manner,  of  the 
comprehensible  from  the  mysterious,  he  saved  Joseph 
lienson  from  the  danger  of  falling  into  Arianism.  Mr. 
Wesley's  use  of  the  conditional  parenthesis  quoted  above 
may  be  explained  by  this,  that  he  recognized  the  verses  on 
"  the  Three  Witnesses  "  as  depending  for  their  authority 
upon  the  correctness  of  Bengel's  reasoning.  He  evidently 
felt  that  on  this  rested  the  solution  of  the  question  whether 
the  text  of  his  Sermon  was  a  statement  of  a  fact,  or  whether 
the  text  was  worthless.  Hence  he  says,  '' t\\\s  faet  also  (if 
I  may  use  the  expression)."  *     I'his,  then,   was  Wesley's 

'*  A  rcfereiiL-c  to  the  I'l-efacc  of  this  Sermon  will  show  that,  when  it  was 
prepared,  Mr.  Wesley  had  at  hand  no  tiooks  which  might  have  aided  him  in 
making  more  accurate  statements  ;  and  reference  to  IJengel's  words,  even  as 
j:^ven  in  Barnes's  Commentary,  licet  speravc  codices  productitm  iri,  will  show 
that  he  merely  hop'jd  some  Circek  MSS.  might  be  found  to  .support  the 
authority  of  i  John  v.,  7,  8,  thus  giving  no  basi.s,  but  an  illusive  hope,  for 
that  authority. 
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second  principle  in  ascertaining  the  Truth, — to  receive 
nothing  but  what  God  has  revealed  as  a  fact,  whether  He 
has  "  uncovered  "  the  fact  by  "  natural  conscience,"  by  "  his 
inward  voice,''  by  the  outward  world,  or  by  the  Scriptures. 
3.  /I  loilL  be  SCO  I  that  his  method  was  progressive.  He 
ever  abandoned  the  untenable.  By  facts  observed,  he  con- 
cluded that  a  la)'nian  should  be  allowed  to  preach.  By  facts 
observed,  he  admitted  the  Christianity  of  Unitarians.  By 
facts  observed,  he  admitted  the  Christianity  of  Quakers,  who 
have  no  outward  "  sacraments."  By  following  facts,  he  be- 
came the  greatest  reformer  of  his  age.  Facts,  viewed  by  his 
independent  judgment,  made  him  anticipate  scientific  induc- 
tions only  now  agitating  the  world.  Those  who  speak  most 
loudly  against  the  doctrines  of  creation  by  evolution  from 
pre-existent  forms  of  matter,  are,  if  they  are  xVIethodists,  far 
behind  the  founder  of  their  Church.  His  note  on  Hebrews 
XII.,  9,  has  been  corrected  b)'  a  change  in  his  views  on  the 
origin  of  souls.  He  once  held,  and  did  so  when  the  Notes 
were  first  published,  that  souls  originated  by  what  may,  from 
want  of  better  language,  be  termed  spasmodic  acts  of  crea- 
tion. In  1762,*  he  became  convinced  that  they  were 
evolved  from  the  parents.  By  facts  observed,  he  concluded 
that  the  lower  animals  havc  reason,  as  well  as  we.  "  Wes- 
ley believed  that  there  was  a  regular  gradation  of  creation 
from  the  animalcule  to  the  archangel."  "  He  also  thought 
it  probable  that  each  class  in  the  series  advances,  and  will 
for  ever  advance."  "!•  Thus  Wesley,  like  the  scientists  of 
to-day,  took  his  stand  in  the  present  ;  but,  while  they  scan 
the  past,  he  endeavoured  to  forecast  the  future,  both  of 
them  leaning  to  the  evolution  of  higher  from  lower  forms 
of  nature.  If  Wesley's  view  differs  from  that  of  modern 
scientists,  it  is  in  being  more  "advanced  "  than  theirs  ;  for 
it  seems  to  lean  in  the  directions  of  the  pre-existence  of 
souls  k.  a  lower  form  of  nature.  By  facts  observed  in  his 
youth,  and  testified  to  him  by  persons  whose  words  he 
records,  but  not  superstitiously,  as  some  suppose,  he  became 
convinced  of  what  men  are  learning  to-day,  though  many 
fear  to  acknowledge  it,  that  we  are  not  left  without  objec- 
tive confirmation  of  our  natural  tendency  to  believe  that  a 
world  of  spirits  exists  about  us,  and  that  the  dead  are  not 
altogether  "  departed."  Thus,  while  his  method  made  him 
progressive,  it  was  also  conservative,  and  shows  the  way 
out  of  that  blank  and  cheerless  materialism  that  threatens 
to  wither  our  dearest  sympathies,  and  drive  us  to  the  dark- 

*  Journal,  Januiiry  27,  1762,  and  October  25,  1763.         +  Stevens,  p.  700. 
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ness  and  superstition  of  ancient  Paganism.     Mis   progress 
is  the  only  true  conservatism  of  his  system. 

The  conckision  of  this  is  that  no  one  can  hold  all  that  is 
contained  in  the  Wesleyan  standards  of  doctrines  ;  and  the 
only  question  is, — on  what  principle  those  who  adopt  them 
shall  make  their  selection.  If  the  decision  be  left  to  caprice, 
endless  trouble  must  arise.  If  it  be  decided  by  Methodist 
traditions,  or  by  popular  opinion,  we  shall  have  nosecurit)' 
for  truth  except  that  fallacious  one  of  the  infallibility  of 
majorities  on  which  sacerdotalism  is  founded.  To  inter- 
pret the  legal  standards  by  the  Articles  of  Religion  or  by 
the  Systematic  theology  embodied  in  the  "  Discipline,"  by 
the  Liturgy,  or  by  the  Hymns,  is  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
the  legal  standards  are  the  ultimate  test  of  these  formula- 
ries, and  are  not  to  be  tested  by  them.  It  is  also  simply  to 
increase  the  confusion,  not  to  lessen  it.  This  may  .  seen 
from  the  fact  that  the  second  "  Article  "  reduces  Christ  to  a 
species  of  being  different  from  all  other  species,  and  having 
under  the  species  onl\-  the  one  individual,  thus  making  of 
the  term  "  Christ  "  a  substantive  designating  that  species, 
when  it  is  truly  an  adjective  designating  a  quality  of  the 
man  Jesus, — the  quality  of  being  "  anointed."  Besides,  it 
is  directly  at  variance  with  Acts  X.,  38.*  To  make  the 
authority  of  these,  then,  superior  to  that  of  the  Notes  and 
Sermons  is  to  increa.se  the  evil.  The  only  safe  principle, 
and  the  only  one  consistent  with  true  catholicity,  is  that  of 
loyalty  to  fact,  wherever  it  leads  us.  Loyalty  to  fact 
cannot  lead  astray,  for  truth  is  conformity  to  fact  ;  and  it 
is  by  the  spirit  of  Truth  that  we  are  led  into  life  eternal. 
This  testing  of  the  conformity  to  Aict  of  all  dogmatic 
statements,  even  at  the  cost  of  doing  what  Wesley 
himself  often  did, — abandoning  his  own  personal  views 
on  many  points, — is  the  only  way  gradually  to  reach  the 
Unity  of  Truth  amongst  the  inconsistent  and  contradictor)- 
opinions  now  collected  together  in  the  Methodist  standards 
of  theology.  This  is,  to  some  extent,  already  done.  Few 
Methodists,  clergy  or  laity,  accept  the  correctness  of  Wes- 
ley's exegesis  on  Romans  VI.,  4,  and  Coloss.  II.,  12, 
where  he  construes  "  buried  "  into  an  allusion  to  the  form 
of  baptism.  Still  fewer  accept  the  theory  of  baptismal 
regeneration,  or  regeneration  by  the  Spirit  through  the 
means  of  baptism,  taught  in  his  notes  on  John  III,,  5,  Acts 

*  The  words  of  this  "  Article  "  are:  "  llie  goilliead  and  manhood  were 
joined  together  in  one  person,  never  to  he  divided;  w  iiereof  is  one  Christ," 
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XXII.,  i6,  Rom.  VI.,  3,  i  Cor.  xii.,  13,  and  Coloss.  II., 
12,  How  many  accept  his  view  of  Mary's  perpetual 
virginity  given  in  his  note  on  Matt.  I.,  25  .'  Are  there 
any  who  accept  all  his  views  in  his  notes  on  the 
Apocalypse  ?  The  facts  of  Christian  experience,  and  those 
elicited  by  biblical  criticism,  are  against  these  notes  ;  and 
the  notes  are  disregarded  in  presence  of  the  opposing  facts. 
The  demands  of  Christianity  to-day  may  lead  us  to  a 
wider  ajjplication  of  Wesley's  method  than  either  he  or 
his  followers  have  ever  made. 

§3- 

T/w  Test  of  Fact. 

It  has  been  seen  that  Wesley's  method  was  the  use  of 
his  private  judgment,  and  loyalty  to  the  facts  obtained  in 
the  course  of  his  continued  investigation  of  Truth.  But 
how  can  any  one  ascertain  whether  a  dogma  corresponds 
to  a  fact  ? 

1.  By  actual  comparison  of  the  dogma  ivitli  the  fact  to 
\vhich  it  is  supposed  to  correspond.  Take,  for  instance  the 
dogma  of  human  depravity.  Whether  this  is  true  or  not. 
and,  if  true,  in  what  sense  it  is  so,  must  be  decided  by  a 
reference  to  humanity  and  the  facts  it  presents.  The  shape 
of  the  earth  is  not  to  be  decided  by  ecclesiastical  authority, 
but  by  measurements  and  voyages  ;  and  the  relative 
importance,  in  the  solar  system,  of  our  present  abode 
cannot  be  decided  by  any  authority  but  one  whose  utter- 
ances are  based  on  the  investigation  of  facts.  The  bearing 
of  the  decision  of  such  questions  on  any  pre-conceived 
system  of  theology  or  ecclesiasticism  must  never  be  taken 
into  account.  The  only  question  of  importance  is, — what 
are  the  facts  .'  The  consequences  of  the  answer  must  not 
be  allowed  for  a  moment  to  interfere  with  the  investigation, 
further  than  to  guard  us  against  carelessness  or  haste  in 
our  .search  for  facts. 

2.  Where  the  particular  fact  is  beyond  our  reach,  the  com- 
parison must  be  instituted  betiveen  the  statement  and  the 
general  principles  under  which  the  particular  fact  must  be 
placed.  In  any  dogma  relating  to  the  essential  nature  of 
the  divine  Spirit,  the  truth  must  be  tested  by  our  knowledge 
of  the  general  laws  of  spirit.  Anything^  predicated  of  a 
single  mind  must  be  tested  by  the  general  laws  of  mind, 
where  the  particular  mind  is  beyond  our  observation. 
Psycholog)-  thus  becomes  a  clue  to  certain   problems  in 
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thcolof^y  ;  and  the  solution  of  the  question  whether,  in  the 
divine  mind,  there  exists  a  threefold  distinction  under  the 
essential  unity  can  be  determined  fmally  only  by  a 
profoimd  analysis  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  all  mental 
and  spiritual  existence.  It  is  a  problem,  therefore,  of  meta- 
physics. 

3.  ///  cases  zvlierc  both  tJie  particular  fact  and  tJie  general 
principles  ivhich  embrace  it  arc  beyond  our  reach,  the  cofres- 
pondoice  of  any  statonent  ivitJi  the  fact  it  is  taken  to  represent 
may  be  proved  by  the  competence  of  the  testimony  zvhich  com- 
mnnicatcs  it  to  ns.  The  possibility  of  seeing  the  Southern 
Cross  is,  to  most  people,  very  remote ;  but  he  would  be  guilty 
of  worse  than  credulity  who  should  reject  the  testimony  of 
the  many  who  profess  to  have  seen  that  constellation.  This 
is  the  weakest  of  the  three  methods  of  testing  a  fact,  and 
savors  more  of  credulity  than  of  that  faith  which  personal 
investigation  produces,  and  which  is  all  the  knowledge  we 
have  here  ;  yet  credulity  is  not  always  an  evil,  and  often 
anticipates  faith.  To  be  credulous  is  to  be  ready  to 
believe  ;  and  there  is  a  readiness  to  believe  which  is  more 
blessed  than  scepticism,  and  even  more  blessed  than  the 
faith  which  is  based  upon  sight.  Rare  gifts,  in  poetry  and 
in  religion,  often  anticipate  great  truths  which  observation 
afterwards  confirms  ;  and  practical  life  demands  the 
acceptance  of  them  simply  on  the  authority  of  him  who 
utters  them,  or  on  an  inward  assurance  of  their  truth,  long 
before  they  are  confirmed  by  observation.  This  acceptance 
of  testimony  is,  in  practical  life,  of  more  frequent  necessity 
than  personal  observation  ;  but  it  can  easily  be  perceived 
that  the  safety  of  the  blind  depends  largely  upon  the  tru.st- 
worthiness  of  those  who  lead  them  ;  and,  in  questions  of 
life  and  death,  as  all  religious  questions  are,  the  blind 
should  not  trust  to  any  leader  who  cannot  be  absolutely 
relied  upon. 

This  acceptance  of  testimony  may  be  traced,  deeper 
than  mere  testimony,  to  the  very  convictions  of  our  nature; 
for  nature  compels  us  to  believe  that  good  men  will 
not  willingly  be  false,  and  that  multitudes  of  independent 
observers  of  the  same  facts,  when  they  unite  in  their 
assurances,  may  be  taken  as  worthy  of  our  confidence. 

This  method  of  testing  dogmas  implies  that  the  indivi- 
dual Reason  is  the  final  court  of  appeal.  In  personal 
investigation,  whether  of  particular  facts  or  general  laws, 
all  our  knowledge  oi  Truth  depends  upon  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  our  mental  f.-: cities  ;  and  to  this  court  all  questions 
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must  ultimately  conic.     In   choosing  testimony,  its  com- 
petence must  be  decided  by  Reason.     The   most   skilled 
Romanist  theologian  appeals,  as  a  last  resort,  to  this,  in 
his  effort  to  make  the  authority  of  his  Church  axiomatic. 
To  this,    the  I'rotcstant    appeals  finally,  '-vlien    he  essays 
to  do  for    the    Bible    what    the     Romanist    does   lor    his 
Church.-prcsent  it  as  an  infallible  guide  whose  correct- 
ness none  dare  question.     It  is  idle,  therefore,  for  Ivomanist 
or  Protestant  to  represent    such  a  method  as/  Rational- 
istic."    So    far   as  the    term    "  Rationalism     is    taken  to 
mean  a  rejection  of  the  supernatural,  —  or,  as  theworcl 
"  supernatural  "  seems  to  mean,  super-material,— it  is  nor 
Rationalism  at  all,  inasmuch  as  it  irrationally  ignores  a 
mass  of  facts  which    have    been    presented  to  the   world 
in    all  nations  and  all  ages,  as  well  as  those  natural  in- 
stincts which  compel  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  realm 
of  being  not  subject  to  the  limits  of  material  nature,     bo 
far  as  the  word  Rationalism   means  the  employment  ot 
Reason    as   a   passive    recipient  of  communications_from 
without,    or  an    active    agent  in   the  discovery  of  -Iruth, 
working  by  generalizations  of  facts  based  on  its  own  native 
and  neceiary  convictions,   Romanism  is  as  Rationalistic 
as  Protestantism.     To  allude  to  the  language  of  Cardinal 
Manning,  in  his  "  Temporal  Mission  of  the  Ploly  Ghost 
we  may  say  that  the  Romish  theologian  is  quite  as  much 
a  "critic"  of  revelation,    before  he   yields    himself  as    a 
"  disciple  "  of  it  as  the  Protestant.     Before  the  former  yields 
to  his  Church,  he  criticises  its  claims,  if  he  is  intel  igent  , 
and  after  the   latter  has  satisfied  himself  that  anything  is 
a  revelation  from  God,  he  yields  himself  to  it  as  luhy  as 
the  other.     Rome  and  Protestantism  diverge  only  trom 
the  point  where  each  finds  the  authority  to  which  it  is 
henceforth  to  submit :  up  to  that  point,  the  method  of  eacn 
is  the  same.     The  point  at  which  Wesley's  Reason  yie  ded 
to  Faith  was  God's  revelation    of   a  fact.     Karther  than 
this   he  did  not  insist  that  others  should  go.     Beyond  this, 
he  left  terms,  definitions,  and  philosophical  speculations,  to 
the  individual  judgment. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  show  that  the  mam  ques- 
tion of  this  chapter  cannot  be  answered  without  an  ex- 
amination of  Wesley's  relation  to  what  is  commonly  called 
"  orthodoxy."     To  this  we  must  now  turn. 
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§4. 

"  Orthodoxy:' 

During  the  early  Christian  centuries,  a  mass  of  specu- 
lative dogmas  accumulated  in  the  minds  of  thinking  men, 
and  assumed  the  name  of  "  orthodoxy."  There  never  have 
been  wanting  men  whose  words  and  lives,  even  when  their 
own  views  were  wrong,  have  been  a  standing  protest 
against  this  appropriation  of  a  good  name  by  a  system  of 
thought  which  their  intelligence  rejected,  and  which 
brought  upon  them,  for  their  rejection  of  it,  some  of  the 
most  severe  afflictions  a  Christian  heart  can  bear.  This 
assumption  and  these  protests  have  continued  to  this  day. 
A  careful  observation  of  the  thoughts  ranged  on  both 
sides  reveals  a  common  substratum  of  Christian  facts. 
These  facts  form  the  real  orthodoxy, — the  fundamentals 
of  Christian  opinion  which  distinguish  Christianity  from 
every  other  religion  in  the  world.  The  definitions  system- 
atic grou]3ings,  and  explanations  of  them  which  nave,  at 
various  times  and  in  various  places,  prevailed,  constitute 
our  dit.erent  "  theologies,"  The  facts  may  be  grouped 
under  four  heads, — Trinity,  Incarnation,  Atonement,  and 
Retribution.  The  Trinity  implies  three  agents  in  the  work 
of  saving  men  from  sin.  The  Incarnation  implies  the 
embodiment,  in  some  sense,  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  The 
Atonement  implies  a  reconciliation  between  God  and 
man  through  Jesus  Christ.  Retribution  implies  rewards 
and  punishments,  in  a  future  state,  of  virtue  and  vice  in 
this  life.  The  question  is  being  forced  upon  Christianity, 
is  any  given  explanation  of  these  thoughts  necessary  to 
catholicity  }  Are  any  of  the  current  explanations  of  them 
to  be  regarded  as  the  Revelation  of  God. ^  Has  the  Bible 
distinctly  unfolded  any  such  explanation,  or  has  it  but 
revealed  the  facts  .'*  Especially,  has  it  revealed,  as  the  Truth 
of  God,  that  system  of  explanations  which  has  assumed 
the  title  of  "orthodoxy.''"  In  any  case,  what  is  the 
relation  of  Wesley's  theology  to  that  system  .''  To  answer 
these  questions,  an  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  facts  of 
History,  Church  authority.  Christian  consciousness,  the 
Bible,  and  the  Methodist  theological  standards.  In  this, 
however,  the  design  is  not  to  uphold  any  one  theory,  but 
to  show  that  no  one  is  absolutely  necessary  to  real  ortho- 
doxy, or  to  Wesleyan  principles.  The  historical  facts  are 
locketl  up  from  the  public  in  large  volumes  whose  number 
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and  cost  prevent  them  from  being  widely  read.  Mere 
allusions  to  these  works,  then,  could  not  secure  a  con- 
sultation of  them  by  the  masses;  and  unsupported  state- 
ments would  not  have  the  weii^ht  which  actual  quotations 
would  give.  The  style  of  preaching  which  the  popular 
taste  demands  prevents  any  education  of  the  people  into 
an  inte'ligent  comprehension  of  the  questions  at  issue, 
through  the  medium  of  the  pulpit.  At  the  risk,  conse- 
quently, of  appearing  to  burden  the  reader  with  quotations, 
some  extracts  from  standard  writers  must  be  given  at 
length.  The  extracts  will  be  made  from  the  works  of 
none  but  "  orthodox  "  writers,  and  works  which  are  recog- 
nized text-books  in  Methodist  colleges,  theological  schools, 
and  courses  of  study,  especially  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States, 

I. 

"orthodoxy"  TESTED    BY    HISTORY. 
I.  Extracts  from  Hagcnbac/is  ''History  of  Doctrines'' 

In  presenting  only  such  of  these  as  are  necessary,  the 
brevity  demanded  will  produce  an  abruptness  in  the  tran- 
sitions from  one  to  another. 

{a)  Puzzled,  as  our  modern  thinkers  are,  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  reconciling  the  ideas  of  the  Abso'ute  and  the 
Infinite  in  God  with  his  relation:  to  a  finite  creation,  the 
ancients,  in  their  speculations,  conceived  the  thought  of  a 
medium  by  which  creation  was  efii;cted.  Referring  to 
this  medium,  Hagenbach  says  :  "We  find  traces  of  it  in 
the  more  definite  and  concrete  form  which,  at  the  time 
when  the  apocryphal  writings  were  composed,  was  given 
to  the  personification  of  the  divine  Word  and  the  divine 
Wisdom  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  especially,  however, 
in  the  doctrine  of  Philo  concerning  the  Logos,  and  in 
some  other  ideas  then  current."  *  "  This  Logos  is  poeti- 
cally personified  in  several  places."  "  Like  the  Word,  the 
Wisdom  of  God  is  personified."  "On  the  question  whether 
Philo  ascribed  personality  to  the  Logos,  —  while  most 
writers  reply  in  the  affirmative,  Dorner  entertains  the 
opposite  opinion."  "  According  to  Philo,  the  Logos  is 
the  essence  and  seat  of  the  ideal  world  (the  ideal  of  ideals). 
As  an  artist  first  forms  a  model  of  that  which  he  purposes 
to  make,  so  God  first  shaped  the  world  ideally,"  f     "That 
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Philo  frequently  personifies  the  Loi^os  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  he  ascribes  to  him  a  real  hj-postasis."  "  The 
doctrine  of  an  intermediate  bein^^  between  God  and  the 
world  is  a  part  of  the  theology  of  the  Talmud;  but  this 
intermediate  bein<^  is  there  desit;nated,  not  by  the  name 
of  the  Word,  but  by  that  of  the  Shekinah."  *  "  Before 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  further  developed,  the 
Lo^os  was  considereil  by  the  t)rthodox  church  to  be  the 
only  hypostasis."-!-  "  The  apostolic  fathers  make  no  us« 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Lo<^os,  but  adhere  to  simple  apho- 
ristic and  imdeveloped  declarations  about  the  divine 
dij;nity  of  Christ. ":|:  "  In  the  writings  of  Clement  (of 
Alexandria)  the  Logos  is  superior  to  men  and  angels,  but 
subordinate  to  the  Father.''^;  On  page  I2i,  2,  Hagenbach 
quotes  from  Tertullian.  Some  sentences  may  be  thus  trans- 
lated. "  Before  all  things  God  was  alone  ;  to  himself  he 
was  world  and  place  and  everything.  But  he  was  alone 
because  there  was  nothing  external  to  him.  Yet  he  was 
not  even  then  alono;  for  he  had  with  him  what  he  had  in 
himself,  namel)',  his  reason,  &c.  For  he  brought  forth 
God  the  Word,  just  as  a  root  brings  forth  a  shrub,  a 
fountain  a  stream,  the  sun  a  ray, — since  these  things,  also, 
are  a  development  of  those  substances  from  which  they 
proceed."  "In  chap.  9,  the  Son  is  even  called  a  portion 
of  the  Father."  "  We  find  in  Tertullian,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  effort  to  hold  fast  the  entire  equality  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son — on  the  other  hand  the  inequality  is  so  manifestly 
conceded  or  pre-supposed ;  it  is  everywhere  expressed  in  so 
marked,  and,  as  it  were,  involuntary  a  way,  and  it  strikes 
its  roots  so  deeply  into  his  whole  system  and  modes  of 
expression  that  it  must,  doubtless,  be  considered  as  the 
real  and  inmost  conception  of  Tertullian's  system."  || 
"After  Tertullian  had  employed  the  term  Son  in  reference 
to  the  personality  of  the  Logos  more  distinctly  than  had 
previously  been  done,  Origcn  decisively  adopted  this  ter- 
minology, and  was  led  to  the  idea  of  an  eternal  generation. 
Though  he  kept  clear  with  all  strictness  from  any  notion 
of  physical  emanation,  yet  he  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
pressed  to  a  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father. 
Consequently  his  definitions  by  no  means  satisfied  the 
consciousness  of  the  church. "•;  "He  also  considers  the 
generation  of  the  Son  as  eternal,  because  God  did  not  at 
any  time  begin  to  be  a  father,  like  fathers  among  men." 
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"  I'articukirly  was  the  c.\i)rcssion  'Son  of  God'  which,  in 
the  New  Testament,  is  vindoniably  used  in  respect  to  the 
historical  Christ,  coxfoiouiid  tinth  the  )nctapliysical  ami 
dog>natic  HSii'^e  of  the  schools^  "It  (the  subordination  of 
the  Son  to  the  l''ather)  is  a  necessary  aid  in  the  substi- 
tution of  several  actual  hypostases  in  God  for  the  doctrine 
of  the  Loj^os,  as  previously  hekl,  which  only  va<^uely 
maintaineil  the  distinction  of  hypostases  in  (iod,"*  "As 
soon,  however,  as  the  attempt  w.i.^  made  to  ;.;()  be)'ond  the 
Trinity  of  revelation  (/.  t\,  the  Trinity  as  it  manifests  itself 
in  the  work  of  reilemption),  and  to  conceive  of  the  essence 
of  tlie  Holy  Spirit  iti  itself,  and  the  relation  in  which  he 
stands  to  the  I'.itlicr  and  the  Lo^os,  difficulties  spran<,r  up, 
the  solution  of  which  became  problems  of  speculative 
theolo^)'.  Wy  some,  the  Wisdom  of  the  Old  Testament, 
from  iK-'hich  the  doetritie  of  the  Logos  ii<as  eievcloped,  \\as 
called  'the  lIol\-  Spirit.'  and  made  co-ordinate  with  the 
Word.  Others  either  identit'ied  the  Lo>^os  with  the  Si)irit, 
or  expressed  themselves  in  a  vague  manner  a^  to  the 
distinction  between  them,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  (imperson- 
ally viewed)  appears  as  a  mere  divine  attribute,  gift,  or 
agency.  Hut  the  pressure  of  logical  consistency  led  gra- 
dually to  the  view  of  the  personality  of  the  Hoi}'  Ghost, 
and  his  definite  distinction  from  the  Logos. "-|-  "  It  is  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  the  trias  of  revelation  was  held  in  a 
complete  form  long  before  the  church  came  to  clear  state- 
ments about  the  essentia!  trias." I  Theophilus,  one  of  the 
so-called  "  Church  Fathers, "  quoted  by  Hagcnbach,  5; 
says,  (in  the  second  Christian  century),  "This  Word, 
being  the  spirit  of  God,  &c..  descended  upon  the  prophets." 
This  passage  shows  that  the  message,  or  "  Word  of  the 
Lord,"  which  came  to  the  prophets  in  old  times,  had,  in 
the  time  of  Theophilus,  been  invested  with  personalit)-. 
and  was  b\'  him  confounded  with  the  spirit  of  God,  thus 
presenting  the  fact  that  dualit)'  and  not  Trinity  was  the 
orthodox)'  of  this  "  father."  Of  Justin  Martyr,  the  great 
Christian  apologist,  Duncker.  quoted  b\-  Ilagenbach. 
says  :  " — but  still  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  his  philo- 
sophical principles,  logically  carried  out,  lead  only  to  a 
dyas  (or  duality  in  the  Godhead),  and  that  he  could  not 
tloctrinally  establish  the  difference  between  the  Son  and 
the    Spirit."     "  Origeii   acknowledges   the    personality  of 
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the  Holy  Spirit,  but  subordinates  him  to  both  the  I','ith(  r 
and  the  Son,  by  the  latter  of  whom  he  is  created  like  all 
other  things.  thou;.;h  distin^nu'shed  from  all  otlu-r  creatures 
by  divine  di^Miity."*  "  The  belief  in  the  Father,  Sou, 
and  Uoly  (iliost  belongctl  to  the  regula  fuiei,  even  apart 
from  any  speculative  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Lo^os,  and  apjicars  in  what  is  commonly  called  the 
Apostlc^s'  creed,  in  this  historico-cpic  form,  ivithout  beiug 
sumined  up  in  a  unity.  The  Circek  word  trias  was  first 
used  by  Theophilus ;  the  Latin  term  triuitas,o{  a  more 
comprehensive  doctrinal  imj)ort,  is  found  in  Tertullian." 
Ilaj^fenbach  {^ives  an  extract  from  Tlieopliilus,  to  tlie  follow- 
ing effect  :  "  'I'hc  three  days  before  the  creation  of  the 
luminaries  have  become  t>'pcs  of  the  trias  of  (iod,  his 
Word,  and  his  Wisdom.  But  f«M'  a  fourth  type,  is  man, 
&c.  So  that  there  may  be  God,  the  Word,  Wisdom,  Man." 
"  Merc  we  have  indeed  the  word  trias,  but  not  in  the 
ecclesiastical  sense  of  the  term  Trinity  ;  for  as  man  is 
mentioned  as  the  fourth  term,  it  is  evident  that  the  trias 
cannot  be  taken  here  as  a  perfect  whole,  consisting  of  three 
joined  in  one  ;  besicies,  the  term  Wisdom  is  used  instead 
of  the  Holy  Spirit."-\-  "The  strict  distinction  which  was 
drawn  between  the  hypostases  (persons)  in  the  Trinity  led, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  that  system  of  Siihorditiation  in 
which  the  Son  was  made  inferior  to  the  Isithcr,  and  \\\.: 
[loly  Spirit  to  both  the  Fatiicr  and  the  Son.":|,  Tertnlliait 
"  expressly  appeals  to  the  point  that  Christ  did  not  say 
that  he  and  the  Father  were  one  {?intts,  masculine),  but  one 
{unum,  neuter)  ;  and  he  refers  this  imity  to  a  moral  relation 
— the  love  of  the  Father  and  the  obedience  of  the  Son."§ 

These  quotations  refer  to  the  period  between  80  A.D. 
and  254  A.D.  :  A  few  must  now  be  given  between  254 
A.D.  and  730  A.D.  "  Orthodoxy,  however,  prevailed  at 
last,  partly  from  an  internal  necessity,"  and  partly  from 
"the  c:)mbinalion  of  political  power  and  monkish  in- 
trigue. '  !;  "  In  proportion  to  the  development  of  ecclesias- 
tical orthodoxy  into  fixed  and  systematic  shape,  was  the 
loss  of  individual  freedom  in  respect  to  the  formation  of 
doctrines  and  the  increased  peril  of  becoming  heretical."*! 
"  The  Nicene  Creed  decided  nothing  concerning  the  Holy 
Spirit."  "  But  Athanasiiis  correctly  inferred  from  his 
premises  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  Gregory  of 
Nazianzum    380   A.D.,    says:    "Some   of  the   wise    men 
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amongst  US  regard  the  llul)  Spirit  as  an  cncr^)",  others 
think  th.il  hi:  is  a  cr.'aturc,  s  );iic  a  'ain  that  he  isdod  liim- 
srlf ;  aiiil,  lastly,  there  .irc  soiu:  who  dn  not  kni>\v  what 
opinion  to  adopt,  from  ie\erencc,  a^  they  -ay,  tor  tlie 
Sacred  Scriptures,  because  t/ur  do  n-a  t^.ich  anything  de- 
finite on  this  point."  llilaiy  "coiil.l  not  find  any  passa,L;c 
in  Scripture  in  ulucli  the  n.ini^- '  G\'</'  was  j;i',en  t<>  tlic 
Hi)ly  Sj  irit."*  lirci^or)-  of  Nazian/uni  "acknowledged 
that  tile  doctrine  \\as  not  e\pre.->sly  coiuai.ed  in  Scripture, 
ami  tlierofore  thou^i;ht  that  we  must  !.;o  beytjnd  the  letter 
itself."  "lie,  hin\sel(,  slu)we  I  tiiat  the  Hol\'  Spirit  is 
neither  a  mere  power,  ni.>r  a  creature,  and,  acc(jrdinL;l)-,  that 
there  is  no  otiier  alternative  exce|)t  that  he  is  Cn)d  iiimself." 
"  'I'he  want  of  a  sufficiently  definite  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture was  one  of  the  chief  hindrances  to  tiie  reco.L^nition  of  the 
consuhstantialit)'  (llomousia)  of  the  Son.  'I'o  conduct  tiic 
proof  fiom  (L'pths  of  Christian  consciousness  ap[)eared  to 
many  too  adventurous."f  "  At  the  third  synod  of  Toledo 
(589  A. D.)  the  clause  y/.'/(;r///r  (' and  from  the  Son')  was 
added  to  the  confession  of  faith  of  the  council  of  Con- 
stantino])Ie."^  "The  doctrine  of  the  churcii  concernin_^ 
the  Trinity  apjjears  most  fully  developed  anil  defined  in  j 
perfect  s)-nibolical  form  in  what  i^  called  iXxcsyinbolnin  qui- 
cuiiqnc  (commonly  but  irroiicjits/y  called  tiie  creed  of  St. 
Athanasius).  Hy  its  repetition  of  positiv'c  iind  negative  pro- 
positions, its  perpetual  assertion,  and  then  a^ain,  denial  of 
its  positions,  the  ni}ster\-  of  the  doctrine  is  j)resented,  as  it 
were,  in  hieroglyphics,  as  if  to  confound  tlu  understanding'." 
{h)  "  The  doctrine  of  the  de\  il  occuj)ied  durin<4'  the  period 
a  jiroaiinent  place  in  S  i!.erioloj;\',  inasmucli  as  Gri\i^ory  of 
Xyssa  and  other  tlieok\i;ians  still  maintained  tile  notion 
previousl)'  held  that  God  defrauded  the  iie\il  b\-  a  dishom-st 
exchanLj;e."  "  The  train  of  his  ar.;unient  is  as  follows  : 
Men  have  b^c<jme  slaves  of  the  de\'il  b)'  sin.  Jesus  (offered 
himselt'  to  the  de\'il  as  the  ransom  which  should  release  all 
others.  The  crafty  de\il  as>enied,  because  he  cared  more 
for  the  oiw  Jesus,  so  much  superior  to  them,  tiian  for  all  the 
rest.  Bui,  no!.wilhstanilin!4-  his  craft,  he  was  deceived, 
since  he  could  not  retain  Jesu:^  in  his  power.  It  wa.-.,  as  it 
were,  a  dcccjjtion  on  the  [)art  of  (jod  that  Jc^u.i  \eiled  his 
Divine  nature,  which  the  d.evil  w;)uld  have  ieared,  by  means 
of  his  humanity,  and  thus  deceived  the  devil  by  the  appear- 
ance of  fiesh."  "It  was  necessary,  in  order  that  this  jraiui 
should  be  practiced  on  the  devil,  that  Jesus  should  take  a 
*  I.,  p.  259.  -t  i.,  ]>.  2U1.  X  1.,  {..  263. 
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body,  that  this  body  should  be  corruptible  and  infirm,  so 
that  from  its  infirmity  it  niii;!it  be  crucified."*  "  In  pro- 
portion as  the  death  (of  Christ)  is  referred  to  the  divine 
causality,  Christ's  death  is  viewed  as  punishment  for  human 
sin,  as  the  bearing  of  the  curse,  and  is,  consequently  referred 
to  the  divine  justice.  A  theory  of  satisfaction  bei^ins  to  be 
developed. "-f-  "To  set  aside  the  devil,  At/iaiiasiits  put 
personified  death  in  his  place,  which  was  deceived  in  the 
same  way.  "^:  "  Tlioinasius  t^ives  a  full  view  of  the  theory 
of  Athanasius,  as  the  most  important  in  the  patristic  litera- 
ture— summed  up  :  The  Logos  assumed  a  mortal  body,  in 
order  thus  to  fulfill  the  law  for  us,  to  bring  the  vicarious 
sacrifice,  to  destroy  death,  to  give  immortality,  and  so  to 
restore  the  divine  image  in  humanity.  His  death  was  'the 
death  of  all,'  '  the  death  of  humanity,'"  &c.§  The  theory  of 
Anselm  of  Canterbury  "is  in  substance  as  follows:  In 
order  to  restore  the  honor  of  which  God  was  deprived  by 
sin,  it  was  necessary  that  God  should  become  man  ;  that, 
by  voluntary  submission  to  the  penalty  of  death,  he  might 
thus,  as  (jod-man,  cancel  t^ie  debt,  which,  beside  him,  no 
other  being,  whether  a  heavenl}-  one  or  an  earthly  one, 
could  ha\e  pcud.  And  he  not  only  satisfied  the  require- 
ments of  divine  justice,  but,  by  so  doiiig,  of  I'Js  own  free 
will,  he  d>d  more  than  was  needed,  and  was  rewarded  by 
obtaining  the  deliverance  of  man  from  the  penalty  pro- 
nounced upon  him.  Thus  the  ai)parent  contradiction 
between  divine  love  on  the  one  hand,  and  divine  jus- 
tice and  benevolence  on  the  other,  was  adjusted."  || 
"  The  doctrines  of  the  church  were  graduaUy  developed  in 
the  lapse  of  ages."  '' Abelard  was  accused  of  heresy  for 
contesting  the  right  of  the  devil  to  nian."11  "  Thus  the  two 
representatives  of  scholasticism,  in  its  first  period,  when  it 
developed  itself  in  all  its  \'outhful  vigor,  Anselm  and 
.Vbelard,  were  directly  opposed  to  each  other,  with  respect 
to  the  doctrines  of  redemption  and  atonement.  The  one 
considered  the  last  ground  of  it  to  be  the  divine  justice, 
requiring  an  infinite  equivalent  U^\'  the  infinite  guilt  of  sin, 
that  is,  a  necessity  founded  in  the  nature  of  God  ;  the  other 
held  it  to  be  the  free  grace  of  ( lod,  which,  by  kindling  love 
in  the  breast  of  man,  b/ots  out  sin,  and  loith  sin  its  gnilt'.'^^ 
Duns  Scotns  is  quoted  on  p.  51.  The  following  is  a  trans- 
lation :  "  For  Christ  was  me'-itorious  not  so  far  as  he  was 
Gild,  but  so  far  as  he  was  man.     Hence  if  }-ou  demand  l\ow 
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valuable  the  merit  of  Christ  was,  according  to  its  sufficiency, 
doubtless  it  was  of  value  so  far  as  it  was  accepted  by  Got!. 
Since  divine  acceptance  is  the  most  powerful  cause  and 
reason  of  all  merit — the  merit  of  Christ  was  of  sufficient 
value  so  far  as  the  Trinity  was  ible  and  willing  to  accept 
it."  "  Thus  he  {Duns  Scotus)  destroyed  the  principal 
argument  of  Anselm's  theory  in  his  '  Cur  Deus  Homo.^'  "* 
"  While  yl/i'j-r/?;/  did  not  go  beyond  the  simple  fact  of 
Christ's  death,  AquLias  endeavored  to  demonstrate  tJiat 
Christ  endured  in  his  head,  hands,  and  feet,  all  the  sufferings 
which  men  have  \.o  endure  in  their  reputation,  worldly 
possessions,  body,  and  soul,  in  head,  hands,  and  feet ;  ac- 
cordingly, the  pain  of  the  siijferings  of  Christ  is  by  far  the 
greatest  which  can  be  endured  in  the  present  life.  Never- 
theless his  soul  possessed  the  nninterrupted  enjoyment  of 
blessedness.  ^-Iquinas  considers  that  Christ  need  not,  and 
could  not,  suffer  "  eternal  punishment  ;  "the  dignity  of  his 
person,  and  his  voluntary  sacrifice  were  sufficient. "-j*  "  Pro- 
testantism could  not  absolutely  withdraw  itself  from  the 
power  of  tradition.  For  even  the  authority  of  Scripture 
rested  upon  the  belief  of  the  ehureh.  But  even  in  relation  to 
the  funtlamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  Protestantism 
ileclared  its  agreement  with  the  oldest  creeds  of  the  church. 
But  with  all  its  ///^'^jn'/Zr*?/ opposition  to  any  other  authority 
than  that  of  Scripture,  Protestantism  soon  came  to  be 
dependent  upon  its  own  traditicm  ;  for  the  words  oi  Luther, 
and  the  declarations  of  the  C(jnfessions  of  faith,  became  a 
standard  and  restrain c  in  the  subsequent  exegetical  and 
doctrinal  development. ";|:  "As  Protestants  and  Romari 
Catholics  agreed  in  resting  their  doctrines  concerning 
theology  and  christology  on  the  basis  of  the  recumenical 
symbols  (the  Apostle's  Creed,  the  Nicene,  and  the  Athana- 
sian),  so  they  espoused  in  common  the  doctrine  of  atone- 
j  icnt  as  given  in  Anselm's  theory  of  satisfaction,  only  with 
this  difference,  that  the  Prostestants  gave  the  preference  to 
that  aspect  of  this  theory  presented  by  Thomas  xVquinas, 
while  the  Roman  Catholics  were  favorable  to  the  scheme 
of  Duns  Scotus.'  T'^f"  ^^'-otestants  "  so  extended  the  idea 
of  vicarious  suffering  as  lo  mak<^  it  include  the  divine  curse 
{mors  cctirna — eternal  death),  an  opinion  which  was  com- 
bated by  the  divines  of  the  Roman  Church. " 

{e)  On  the  future  st.ite,   Hagenbach  says  :  "  All  writers 
.'idmitted  the  difficult)  of  forming  just  views  on  this  subject. 
The   sufferings    of  tl'(.'   damned   were   represented   as   the 
*]!.,p.  51.  til.,  p.  50.  i  II.,  pp.  248-9. 
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opposite  of  the  pleasures  of  the  blessed  ;  and,  in  the 
descriptions  of  the  punishments  of  hell,  ^rcati'v  jjpjniinence 
was  given  to  gross  sensuous  representations.  I\Ian}'  were 
disposed  to  regard  the  fire  in  question  as  a  material  fire. 
There  \\ere  still  some  theologians  who  favored  the  idea  of 
degrees  both  of  bliss  and  torture.  Concerning  the  duration 
of  the  punishments  of  hell  the  opinion  was  more  general 
that  they  were  eternal  ;  but  yet  Ar)iobius  maintained  that 
they  would  at  last  cease,  though  with  the  annihilation  of 
the  individual ;  and  even  the  Origenistic  humanity,  in  a 
few  of  its  representatives,  still  dared  to  express  a  glimmer 
of  hope  in  favor  of  the  damned.  JcroDic,  7\^  I'^ast,  admitted 
that  those  among  the  damned  who  have  been  ortJiodox, 
enjoy  a  kind  of  })rivi!ege."* 

(d)  "  The  New  Testament  does  not  contain  the  idea  of 
Sacravioit,  as  such.  13aptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  were 
not  instituted  by  Christ  as  two  connected  rites,  but  each  in 
its  own  place  and  time,  without  a  hint  c)f  ?  '-.jl-.tion  of  the 
one  to  the  other."-|-  "  As  Tcrtnllian,  g'..n Oiwlly  speaking, 
is  the  author  of  the  later  tenuinolog\  ^'Ncw  T'estament, 
Trinity,  original  sin,  satisfaction),  so  he  is  thv  first  writer 
who  uses  the  phrase,  sacrament  of  baptisn:  and  the 
eucharist."  "  Tertullian  also  uses  the  word  sacrament  in  a 
more  general  wa}\";|:  "  The  idea  of  the  Holy  Sacraments 
was  more  precisely  defined  and  limited  in  thi^  period  (from 
A.D.  254  to  730)  ;  they  are  the  organs  by  which  the  church 
works  upon  the  individual  Christian,  and  transmits  the 
fullness  of  divine  life,  which  dwells  within  it,  tc  the 
members."§ 

2.  Extracts  from  Knrirjs  "  Charc/i  History^ 

(A  text-book  in  the  Methodist  Colleges  of  Cobou';,^  to 
Montreal.) 

(a)  "In  its  friendly  or  hostile  contact  with  ^Cuth^!'' 
culture,  Christianity  had  to  appear  in  a  scientific  lortu,  "/ 
order  thus,  also,  to  prove  its  claim  to  reconiition  a-,  .i 
universal  religion.  During  the  three  first  cciituries,  liow- 
ever,  the  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  Church  were  not  yet  full}' 
formed  and  established."  |!  "  The  real  essence  of  the 
Deity  was  rather  ascribed  to  the  Father,  and  all  the  attri- 
butes of  divinity  were  not  assigned  to  the  Son  in  the  same 
manner  as  to  the  Father."  "  The  views  entertained  about 
the  Holy  Ghost  were  even   more  vague.     His  personality 
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and  indepeniJent  existence  were  n;;t  subjects  of  settled  or 
deep  conviction  ;  it  was  more  common  to  subordinate 
him.''*  "  The  acknowledgment  of  the  equah'ty  of  being 
of  the  Son,  with  the  Father — as  yet  was  left  out  of  the 
orthodox  view,"  was  "propounded  in  the  third  century,  but 
— found  general  acknowledgment  only  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tur\\"f  "  Origcn  was  the  first  to  propound  the  truth  that 
the  Son  is  begotten  by  the  heather  from  all  eternity,  and 
hence  from  all  eternity  a  hypostasis.":|: 

(b)  In  the  period  from  lOO  A.  U.  to  }^2l,  the  dogma  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  "  was  not  clearly  developed,  although  it 
was  generally  realized  that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  a  most 
holy  mystery,  an  1  indispensible  food  of  eternal  life,  that 
the  body  and  blo(jd  of  the  Lord  were  mystically  connected 
with  the  bread  and  wine."  "  When  once  the  idea  of  a 
priesthood  Jiad  gained  a  footing,  the  cognate  notion  of 
sacrifice  couhl  nijt  for  any  lime  be  kept  out.'"§ 

3.  Extracts  from   IVcstcott's  "  fntroditctioii  to  the  Study  of 

the  ilospels!' 

After  quoting  many  passages  U<m\  tlie  book  of  Henoch, 
written  between  107  B.  C.  and  144  11  C,  showing  that 
writer's  view  of  the  humanity  of  .Messiah,  and  his  pre- 
existence  in  the  divine  purpose  and  choice,  Westcott  says  : 
"  But  while  Messiah  is  t'lus  represented  as  man,  and, 
perhaps,  classed  among  created  things.  He  stands  far 
above  all  in  the  greatness  of  His  gifts."'!  "  ^'"i  the  Book 
of  Proverbs,  Wisdom  appears  in  some  degree  to  fill  up  the 
chasm  between  (tocI  and  the  world."  "  Meanwhile  the 
growing  belief  in  an  angel-world,  composed  of  beings  of 
the  most  different  natures  and  offices,  gave  consistency  to 
the  idea  of  a  Power  standing  closer  to  God  than  the 
mightiest  am'>ng  the  created  hosts.  The  doctrine  thus 
grounded  fell  in  e.Kactly  with  the  desire  of  ihc  phUosophic 
interpreters  of  Scripture  to  remove  from  the  text  the 
anthropomorphic  representations  ^^i  the  Supreme  Being  ; 
and,  with  varied  ingenuity,  and  deep  insight  into  the 
relations  of  the  creature  and  the  Creator,  the  finite  and 
the  infinite,  they  eoustructed  the  doctrine  of  the  Word 
{Logt)s).  The  belief  in  a  divine  Word,  a  mediating  power 
by  which  (jo  I  makes  himself  known  to  men  \.\  action  and 
teaching,  was  not  confined  to  any  one  school  at  the  time 
of  Christ's  coming.      Itfovmd  aCvCptance  alike  at  Jerustdem 
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and  Alexandria,  and  moulded  the  languaj^cof  theTargums, 
as  well  as  the  speculation  a  of  Philo.  Hut  there  was  a 
characteristic  difference  in  the  form  which  the  belief 
assun-'cd.  In  Palestine,  the  Word  appears,  like  the  Angel 
of  the  Pentateuch,  as  the  medium  of  the  outward  com- 
munication of  God  with  men  ;  in  Eg}'pt,  as  the  inner 
])ower  b\'  which  such  communication  is  rendered  possible. 
The  one  doctrine  tends  towards  the  recognition  of  a  divine 
Person  subordinate  to  God  (yet  created)  ;  the  other,  to 
the  recognition  of  a  twofold  ]3crsonality  in  the  divine 
essence."*  "The  very  title.  Logos,  with  its  twofold 
meaning,  speech  and  reason,  was  a  fruitful  source  of 
ambiguity  ;  and  this  first  confusion  was  increased  by  the 
tempting  analogies  of  Greek  philosophy  in  conflict  with 
the  Hcbreiv  faitJi  in  the  absolute  unity  of  God.  As  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  the  Logos  is  described  under  the  most 
\aricd  forms.  At  one  time,  it  is  the  mind  of  God  in 
wiiich  the  archetypal  world  exists,  as  the  design  of  an 
earthly  fabric  in  the  mind  of  the  architect.  At  another 
time,  it  is  the  inspirer  of  holy  men,  the  spring  and  food 
of  virtue.  At  another  time,  it  is  the  Son  of  God,  the 
P'irst-born,  all-pervading,  all-sustaining,  and  yet  personally 
distinct  from  God.  At  another  time  the  conception  of 
two  distinct  divine  personalities  yields  to  the  ancient 
dogma,  and  the  Logos,  while  retaining  its  divine  attributes, 
is  regarded  only  as  a  special  conception  of  God,  as  reason- 
ing, acting,  creating."  -f*  "It  is  impossible  to  decide 
absolutely  that  Philc  attributed  to  the  Word  a  personal 
and  divine  essence."  "  The  Word  is  neither  an  emanation 
nor  a  created  being,  but  rather  God  himself  under  a  par- 
ticular form.":):  "  In  the  Latin  versions  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  represented  by  MSS.  of  every  class,  Logos 
is  translated  by  Verbnm,  which  falls  very  far  short  even  of 
a  partial  rendering  of  the  Greek,  '['here  is,  however, 
evidence  that,  in  the  second  century,  scniio  was  also 
current,  which  is,  in  some  respects,  a  preferable  rendering; 
and  Tertullian  seems  to  prefer  ratio,  though  he  implies  that 
that  had  not  been  adopted  in  any  version. "§ 

4.  Extracts  from   WitJiroivs  "  Catacombs  of  Romcr 

"  'The  Holy  Trinit),'  says  Dr.  Northcote,  '  is  nowhere 
represented,  as  far  as  1  know,  in  the  paintings  of  the 
C  itacombs.'  "  \     "  Tlu'oughout  the  whole  range  of  sacred 
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mosaics  at  Rome  from  the  fourth  to  the  fourteenth  century, 
according  to  Mr.  Ilemans,  the  Supreme  Being  is  never 
represented  except  s}'mboHcally  by  means  of  a  hand, 
usually  holding  a  crown  over  the  head  of  Christ,  the 
Virgin,  or  the  Saints."*  "  But  this  grossness  of  treatment 
reaches  its  most  offensive  development  in  the  impious 
attempt  to  symbolize  the  sublime  mystery  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  by  a  grotesque  figure  with  three  heads,  or  a  head 
with  three  faces  joined  together,  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  the  three-headed  image  of  Brahma  in  the 
Hindoo  mytholog}-.  In  other  examples,  the  Trinit}-  is 
represented  by  three  harsh,  stiff,  and  aged  figures."  "f- 

RKFLECTTONS   OX    TIIK   F.XTRACTS. 


I.  The  real  must  be  distinguished  from  the  conventional 
in  orthodoxy.  Orthodoxy,  in  the  Roman  Church,  properly 
covers  the  whole  realm  of  human  thought  :  in  Protest- 
antism, it  covers  only  a  certain  set  of  subjects  which  has 
not  been  very  clearly  defined.  Some  persons,  as  will  be 
seen  further  on,  include  under  the  head  of  Orthodoxy 
even  the  "  Sacraments,"  as  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
have  come  to  be  called,  thus  excluding  from  the  Church 
of  God  the  "  Friends "  or  Quakers.  A  few  extracts  on 
this  part  of  the  whole  subject  have  been  inserted,  to  show 
that  the  general  law  of  development  applicable  to  the 
other  parts  is  true  in  it,  also  ;  but  it  would  be  a  wrong 
to  the  mass  of  Protestants  to  hold  them  responsible  for 
views  which  they  repudiate.  Orthodox}',  then,  as  held 
by  most  Protestants,  may  be  grouped  under  the  four  heads, 
—  Trinit}',  Incarnation,  y\tonement,  c.nd  Retribution. 
An  analysis  of  the  extracts  given  from  Hagenbach,  Kurtz, 
and  Westcotf  will  shovv  a  difference  between  the  thoughts 
of  Christians  on  these  subjects,  and  the  cxplaiiatiotis  gi\'en 
of  those  thoughts  at  various  times.  In  this  distinction 
lies  the  only  hope  of  a  reconciliation  between  Christians 
of  different  views.  It  will  be  found  that  the  underlying 
thought  of  near]}'  all,  if  not  all,  who  ever  desire  the  name 
of  Ctiristian  is  much  the  same,  while  an}'  attempt  to 
define  and  explain  the  thoughi  creates  a  diversity,  at  once, 
from  the  defects  of  language,  the  varieties  of  individual 
culture  and  ability  to  express  \vha'  is  thought,  and  from 
the  influence  of  current  opinion  on  the  forms  of  expression 
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used.  The  tliongJtt  must  be  as  permanent  as  Christianity 
itself:  \\\ii  expression  must  bear  the  stamp  of  locality  and 
time  ;  hence  the  more  our  creeds  leave  [general  principles, 
and  descend  to  details  of  explanation  and  defmition,  the 
less  are  they  suited  to  a  catholic,  universal,  and  permanent 
Church. 

Real  Orthodoxy  rccoirnizes  a  threefold  aejency  in  the 
development  of  human  purity  and  perfection  ;  and  these 
three  are  called  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 
I  prefer  to  use  here  the  \\ord  Spirit  ;  for  "  Ghost  "  begs  a 
question  which  is  a  point  of  controversy.  That  point  is 
personality,  distinctness  of  conscious  existence  and  charac- 
ter. Real  Orthodoxy  also  recosjnizes  the  manifestation  of 
God  in  Jesus  Christ  ;  and  this  it  designates  by  th^^  term 
Incarnation.  It  acknowledges  that  in  and  through  Jesus 
Christ  a  reconciliation  is  produced  betw ecu  (lod  and  man  : 
this  it  calls  the  Atonement.  It  is  convinced  that  in  the 
future  life,  as  \vell  as  in  this,  virtue  is  rewarded,  and  vice  is 
punished  ;  and  this  it  designates  Retribution. 

Conventional  Orthodoxy  defmes  the  three  agents  in  re- 
demption  as  hypostases,  or  persons,  in  the  essence  of  one 
Deity,  thus  leading  men  into  the  subject  of  essences  of 
spirits,  a  subject  of  which  we  know  but  little,  and  which 
can  have  but  a  remote  bearing  on  the  questions  of  prac- 
tical life.  The  term  hypostasis,  or  person,  it  defines,  at 
times,  as  an  individuality  having  distinct  consciousness  and 
will  ;  and,  at  other  times,  to  avoid  tri-th(  ism,  it  loses  itself  in 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  give  any  intelligible  definition  of 
the  term,  urging  its  acceptance  as  a  m\-stery  to  be  believed 
without  any  clear  idea  of  what  it  is.  It  n^prcsents  the  In- 
carnation as  the  embodiment  of  one  of  these  hypostases  in 
the  human  form  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  It  represents  the 
Atonement,  not  as  reconciliation,  but  as  tliat  act  of  Christ 
which  promoted  the  reconciliation  ;  and  that  act,  it  repre- 
sents as  a  substitution  of  his  righteousness  for  that  which 
men  should  have  gi\"en,  and  of  his  sufferings  for  those  which 
men  should  have  endured.  It  is  not  distinct  in  its  utter- 
ances as  to  the  nature  'if  future  reward  and  punishment  ; 
but  it  is  unanimous  in  the  conviction  that  these  never  end, 
and  that  neither  one  nor  the  other  is  the  annihilation  of  the 
soul's  conscious  and  individual  existence.  On  the  nature  of 
future  punishment,  conventional  ortliodoxy  is  less  definite, 
and  more  negative  than  on  either  of  the  other  points;  and 
it  is,  therefore,  less  open  to  controxersy  on  Retribution  than 
on  the   Trinity,  the    Incarnation,  or  the   Atonement.     The 
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Orthodoxy  which  is  iii)hckl  by  aiilliority  and  ecclesiastical 
force  is  not  the  real  and  fundamental,  but  the  con\-cntional  ; 
and,  because  it  is  conventional,  it  is  the  source  of  division. 
The  question  to  he  discussed  here  is  not, — is  it  true  or  false? 
— but,  can  it  be  made  a  basis  for  a  catholic  Church  '  This 
can  be  decided,  parth',  by  an  exaun'nation  of  its  origin  and 
development. 

2.  "  Orthodoxy,"  ;s  common!)-  understood,  is  the  out- 
c^rowth  (.)f  philo:--(iphical  speculation,  (a)  There  was  a  time 
when  it  did  not  exist.  The  elements  of  thouj^ht  which 
ultimately  proved  to  be  the  therms  of  it  were  in  existence  at 
the  time  of  Christ ;  but  neither  in  the  consciousness  of 
<"hristians,  nor  i!i  the  oral  tradition  which  preceded  the 
written  L;ospels,  nor  in  the  o[)inions  tauj^ht  b\-  the  earliest 
followers  of  Jesus,  do  we  find  any  distinct  st.itcmcnt  of 
those  theories  or  explanations  which  are  now  known  by 
the  name  of  "  Orthodox)."  The  text,  i  John  v.,  y,  8,  is 
now  pro\ed  bc)'ond  ;i  doul.)t  to  be  an  interpolation.  The 
earliest  records  in  the  Catacombs  shov/  an  utter  ignorance 
of  this  schola-tic  theology,  if  the)-  do  not  contradict  it. 
The  Apostles'  Creed  knows  nothing  oftkiese  hyi)ostases,  or 
the  unity  of  the  thnx'  .igents,  P'ather,  Son,  and  Moly  Cjhost. 
(d)  The  time  of  its  conmiencemer.t  is  definite!)-  hxcd.  It 
arose  from  the  second  great  conflict  in  which  Christi?.n:ty 
became  engaged.  The  first  conflict  was  with  Judaism. 
The  second  was  between  the  Aryan  and  the  Semitic  miml, 
and  arose  from  tlie  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles. 
The  thoughts  which  were  brou:;ht  out  b)-  the  first  are 
found  in  some  of  tlie  writings  of  Pauk  and  in  the  Kpistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  Those  evolved  by  the  second  are  found 
in  the  Gospel  of  John  and  i.n  all  subsequent  Christian  liter- 
ature. The  Semitic  mind  delights  in  materialistic  im- 
agery and  the  personification  of  characters  and  princi[)les. 
The  Ar)Mn,  or  Indo-Kuropean,  mind  delights  in  abstract 
thought  and  scientific  classification.  When  these  diverse 
forms  of  intelligence  cime  into  contact,  a  neces-^ity  arose 
for  a  scientific  presentation  of  Christian  truth.  From 
Westcott  we  learn  that  .Vrianism  may  be  traced  to  Pales- 
tine, and  TrinJtarianism  to  .Alexandria,  while  both  found 
their  oriin'n  in  the  lanLfuacfe  and  thought  of  the  Talmud'^. 
(c)  The  progress  of  its  growth  is  equally  marked.  Begin- 
ning with  the  proclamation  of  the  personality  of  the  Holy 
Spirit, — the  last  stage  of  progress  in  the  develo['ment  of 
Trinitariani-.m,  -w'c  find  the  three  !i)j)o>tases  on  a  foot- 
ing   of    equality,     (ioing    back,    we    f]\v\    the    hypostases 
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subordinated  to  each  other.  Retreating'  again,  we  find  it 
doubtful  whether  there  is  a  trace  of  any  distinction  between 
hypostases.  Hack  farther,  we  find  but  one  hypostasis. 
Back  still  farther,  we  find  tlie  hypostatic  or  personal 
Logos  vanish  into  a  figure  of  speech,  the  "  Wisdom  "  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  message,  or  Word,  of  the  Lord, 
communicated  to  the  Prophets,  being  spoken  of  as  if  the\' 
were  living  beings.  From  the  inextricable  confusion  and 
incomprehensible  contradictions  of  the  so-called  Athanasian 
creed,  then,  we  trace  the  whole  of  this  Orthodoxy  back  to 
a  rhetorical  figure ;  and,  if  we  like  to  look  forward  to  its 
imposition  upon  the  world  as  identical  with  the  Truth,  we 
find  it  upheld  by  speculation,  conscientious  zeal,  diplomacy, 
"political  power,  and  monkish  intrigues." 

3.  It  leads  to  Sacerdotalism.  The  method  of  its  growth 
docs  not  necessarily  lead  to  the  view  that  the  conventional 
orthodoxy  ultimately  predominant  is  false.  13y  whomso- 
ever promoted,  or  by  whatever  means  triumphant,  it  ma)' 
yet  be  true.  It  is  tlie  logical  outgrowth  of  certain 
premises  ;  and  if  these  are  true,  the  conclusion  must  be 
right,  however  it  may  confound  common  sense,  and  by 
whatever  methods  it  has  prevailed.  Taking  for  granted, 
then,  that  it  is  correct,  it  logically  leads  to  that  system  of 
"  Church  "  authority  for  which  no  more  appropriate  title 
seems  to  be  found  than  "  Sacerdotalism." 


Can  "  Orthodoxy''  nst  on  Church  Authority  ? 

A  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  fact  here  presented, 
that  the  identification  of  patristic  dogmas  with,  divine  truth 
necessaril}-  leads  to  the  doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  the 
Churcli,  is  seen  in  the  "  Methodist  Quarter])-  Review  "  for 
October.  1876.  page  738. 

"  Woe  to  the  man  who  '  will  not  hear  the  Church.'  For, 
"  first,  the  Church  is  the  great  author,  preserver,  and  inter- 
"  preter  of  the  Word.  The  volume  of  the  book  of  the 
*'  Word  has  lain  in  the  ark  of  even  the  corruptest  Church 
"  of  Christendom.  Based  on  it,  secondly,  and  found  in  it, 
"  is  a  great  outline  type  of  holy  doctrine  :  The  Trinity, 
"  the  Atonement,  the  Sacraments,  and  Retribution,  from 
"  which  no  private  interpretation  must  vary.  In  that 
"  great  TvrK  of  doctrine,  and  even  in  one  great  type 
"  of  ecclesiastical  organization,  Ircniiius,  Chrysostom,  and 
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"  John  Wcslc)'  csiicntiall)'  a[:^rcc.  There 
"  contained  in  the  profoimd  maxim,  lJ7/ai  has  cvcryii}licr€ 
"  and  always  been  believed  by  those  who  hold  the  siipreniaey  of 
"  the  Word  Is  true.  This  may  not  apply  in  exegesis.  There 
"  may  be  texts  which  the  great  body  of  the  Church  have 
"  wrongly  interpreted.  There  may  have  been  tenets  in 
"  regard  to  physic.d  and  cosmical  things,  and  outside  the 
"  limits  of  pure  theolog}-,  in  which  every  individual  of  the 
"  Church  was  mistaken.  Jkit  within  her  limits  the  Church 
"  does  not  err." 

On  page  "Jl"],  Dr.  W'hedon  thus  defines  the  Word:  •  "  The 
"  Word  is  the  great  current  of  spiritual  thought  running 
"  througli  the  written  text." 

Here  it  must  be  noticed  that  Dr.  Whedon's  meaning  of 
the  "Word,"  is  one  which  was  held  by  some  in  the  early 
Church,  but  is  not  the  one  now  held  by  the  majority  of 
Christians.  Who  can  define  the  limits  of  "  spiritual 
thought  }  "  It  is  founded  on  historical,  and  cv-cn  scientific, 
thought  ;  and,  if  the  ps)'chological  and  historical  thought 
on  which  the  spiritual  is  built  is  not  also  the  Word,  how 
can  we  be  assured  of  a  superstructure  ^\•hich  rests  on  so 
insecure  a  foundation  ?  Certainly  by  no  means  indicated 
by  Dr.  Whedon.  His  view  simply  amounts  to  saying  that 
the  Bible  contains  the  Word,  but  is  not  itself,  as  a  whole, 
that  Word.  This  view  is  not  without  stronij  evidence  in  its 
favor,  even  in  the  Wesleyan  Catechism,  which  says  the 
Word  is  "contained  in  the  Scriptures."  We  must,  however, 
if  we  identify  the  Bible  \\'ith  the  Word  of  God,  take  the 
Bible  as  a  whole,  or  much  confusion  will  arise. 

Again,  Dr.  Whedon  teaches:  (i)  that  the  authority  of 
the  Bible,  and  the  interpretation  of  it,  rest  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Church  which  is  its  author  and  preserver; 
(2)  that  this  Church  is,  in  the  sphere  of  "  pure  theology," 
practically,  if  not  theoretically,  infallible.  It  "  does  not 
err,"  whetiier  it  ean  do  so,  or  not  ;  (3)  that  this  sphere 
embraces  the  Trinity,  the  Atonement,  the  Sacraments,  and 
Retribution.  So  long  as  Dr.  Whedon  does  not  openly  di.s- 
scnt  from  the  so-called  "orthodox"  views  of  these  subjects 
is  it  doing  him  an  injustice  to  take  for  granted  that  he 
accepts  them  .^  If  he  does  not  accept  them,  the  remarks 
here  made  lose  their  force.  It  is  assumed  that  he  does 
accept  them;  (4)  that,  in  the  interpretation  of  what  the 
Bible  teaches  on  these  subject.s,  private  judgment  has  no 
rights  which  the  majority  are  bound  to  respect ;  for  it  is  only 
in  the  sense  of  the  majorit}^  that  the  Church  has  ever  had 
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a  uiKininious  voice  on  any  of  tlusc  oreat  siihjccts  ;  (5)  tliat 
\\hatc\er  authority  is  ilvic  to  the  ty[x;  of  i.loctrinc  indicated 
is  due,  also,  to  a  t)'[)e  of  ort^anization  supposed  to  be  pre- 
sented in  the  Hible.  This,  taken  in  con  lection  w  itli  Dr. 
Whcdon's  view  that  Hisliops,  Mldcrs,  and  Deacons  are 
"an  ordaii!ed  class,"  different  in  basis  aiid  authority  from 
such  offices  as  that  of  class-leaders,  sho\\s  that  this  ^reat 
Methodist  is,  doubtless  unintentional!)',  on  the  veri;e  of 
betrayin}^  his  church  into  the  hands  of  the  Sacerdotalists. 
It  must  .i;ivc  to  Romanists  inexpressible  contidence  in 
their  future  triumi'h,  when  that  master  of  loL;ic  concedes, 
even  in  a  modified  form,  one  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  Romanism.  Hi;  sees  his  church  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma  :  it  must  either  n  ject  the  conventional  orthodoxy 
or  accept  the  infallibility  of  the  Church.  He  chooses  the 
latter  alternative. 

Were  this  the  place  to  do  it,  it  could  be  shown,  from  a 
comparison  of  the  definitions  of  Regeneration,  the  Sacra- 
ments, and  the  wc^rk  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  L;ivcn  in  the 
Wesleyan  catechism.  No,  II.,  with  the  ordination  service 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  that  all  dani;er  of  relapsinL^ 
into  Sacerdotalism  has  not  yet  passed  away.  Sacraments 
are  there  represented  as  means  of  receiving;"  spiritual 
<;race.  Baptism  is  the  means  of  regeneration.  A  Sacra- 
ment depends  for  its  validity  on  a  special  qualification 
of  the  man  uho  administers  it.  That  qualification  is 
received  in  ordination.  Hence  arises  the  distinction  of  an 
"ordained  class,"  and,  with  it,  the  committing  of  Method- 
ism to  the  sacerd(.)tal  side  of  Christianity,  l^ut,  is  Method- 
ism leaving  the  progressive  John  Wesley  for  the  reactionary 
Charles  ?  Has  Charles  WV^slcy's  poetry  sunk  deeper  into 
the  heart  of  Methodism  than  John  Wesley's  prose  .?  Has 
the  ballad-singer  again  triumphed  over  the  lawgiver  }  Is 
Methodism  to  end  l:)y  becoming  one  of  the  many  paths 
that  lead  to  Rome  ?  Is  it  to  terminate  its  glorious  career 
by  confirming  Manning's  assurance,  on  page  6,  that  "The 
errors  of  the  last  tliree  hundred  years  are  passing  fast 
away  .'' "  The  Cardinal  utters  a  great  truth  when  he  says, 
on  page  5,  of  the  work  already  noticed,  that  "  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Church  "  is  "  one  of  the  terms  of  the  question" 
between  Faith  and  Science,  dogma  and  free  thought,  and 
that,  if  we  take  "  dogma  "  and  "  Faith  "  in  the  Romanist 
sense  of  these  terms,  the  reconciliation  of  •^hese  with  free 
thought  furnishes  "problems  insoluble  to  all  who  reject  the 
infallibility  of  the  Church."  —  But,  can  Church  authority 
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prove  this  view  df  ortlinilux)'  corrccl  ?  Let  us  sec.  'J'here 
i>  no  uniform  standard  of  orthodox)'  in  Christendom. 
'ih:it  of  the  ICastern  Chinch  is  not  tliat  oi'  the  Western. 
SyiiiboH/e  tliat  of  th  -  Cireek  Church,  aiul  jou  h.ive  a 
Cireek  Lambda.  S\nibwhze  that  of  tlie  Western  Churcli, 
and  you  have  a  triangle.  In  tlie  one,  the  Spirit  proceeds 
from  the  Father  alone:  in  the  other,  from  Father  and  Son. 
liencc  it  is  that,  in  the  later  symbolism  of  the  catacombs 
at  Rome,  the  Trinit)-.  in  the  sense  that  prevails  in  the 
Western  Church,  is  represented  by  a  trian^de.  Both  views 
were  the  best  attempts  of  their  time  to  c\[)ressi4reat  truths 
wliich  the  men  of  that  day  dimly  saw,  but  could  not  fully 
^ras[)  or  explain.  Here,  it  is  enousj^h  to  know  that  there 
is  no  unanimil)-  of  \ieu  in  Christianity  on  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  even  amoni^st  those  who  call  them- 
selves "orthodox."  Now,  take  the  Western  Church  alone: 
the  orthodox}'  of  the  Koman  branch  of  it  is,  in  foundation 
and  matter,  diff.-rent  from  th.it  of  Protestantism.  The 
latter  is  based  up  )n  the  Jiible  :  o(  the  former,  let  Cardinal 
Mannini:  speak.  He  savs  :*  "We  neither  derive  our 
relijjion  from  llu  Scriptures,  nor  does  it  depend  upon 
them."  Base>.l  on  a  wider  fomidation  than  the  liible,  the 
Roman  oi'tiiotloxv  covers  wider  t/round  than  that  of  I'rotes- 
tantism.  Now  take  Protestantism  apart  from  Rome.  If 
Calvinism  is  orthodox,  y\rminianism  is  heterodox,  and 
ISIaclaine  was  ri<jcht  in  inserting-  amongst  the  names  of 
heretics,  not  "reputed,"  but  "real,"  as  he  distiui^uishcs 
some  of  them,  and  "  enemies  of  revelation,"  under  which 
title  he  groups  them,  the  following  sentence,  taken  from 
page  775  of  Tegg's  edition  of  Moshcim's  "  Ecclesiastical 
History,"  published  in  1833:  "Among  the  sects  of  this 
century  we  may  reckon  the  Hernhuter.s,  or  Moravian 
brethren,  and  the  followers  of  Whitefield,  Wesley,  and 
others  of  the  same  stamp."  If  immersion  onh'  is  true 
baptism,  none  are  orthodox,  01  right  thinkers,  but  close- 
communion  P>aptists.  One  might  go  on  thus  till  all 
diversities  of  thought  were  exhausted,  and  we  came  at 
length  to  the  celebrated  definition,  "  orthodoxy  is  my 
'doxy,  and  heterodoxy  i  i  >ther  man's  'doxy."  Orthodoxy 
becomes  simj^ly  the  sentiment  of  the  majority  in  any 
community.  That  identity  of  \'ie\\s  which  is  represented 
in  the  formula  (j'/zod  iduqiic,  "  what  is  everywhere  believed," 
finds  no  representative  in  the  objective  creeds,  or  theolo- 
gical standards,  of  any  existing  Church,  when  these  creeds 

*  Tciup.  Mi^s.  of  II.  (.;.,  p.  176. 
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arc  taken  as  wholes.  The  idea  involved  Ji)  (//nui  semper, 
"  what  has  always  been  believed,"  is  in  no  better  condition. 
Orthodo.\)'  has  ne\er  passed  unchan^i.'d  through  two  suc- 
cessive i)eri()ds  of  the  intellectual  ilevelopinent  ol"  Christen- 
dom, As  for  qitod  onuiihiis,  "  what  every  one  believes," 
it  would  be  interesting^  to  ask  what  creed,  what  system  of 
orthodoxy,  would  combine  the  beliefs,  or  represent  the 
common  bilief,  of  all  who  have  cnjoyeil,  or  now  enjo)-,  the 
favor  of  (iod.  Unity  in  the  personality  of  (lod  was  the 
first  Christian,  as  it  was  ever  the  ]•  '  '>.  orthodoxy,  not- 
withstamlini;  the  plurality  in  the  \  ..i,  "  Let  us  make 
man."  The  time  when  Duality  in  the  (lodhead  became 
the  prevailin;;-  oi)inion  is  defmitely  fixed  in  Church  History; 
and  this  could  not  have  been  confined  to  the  Gnostics,  for 
the  hypostatic  relations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Father 
and  the  Son  were  not  then  established  even  in  the  minds 
of  the  "  orthodox." 

The  period  when  the  scientific  statement  of  theology 
demanded  and  presented,  as  a  logical  result  of  pre\iousl)- 
assumed  premises,  a  Trinity  in  unity  is  also  a  fixed  era  in 
the  growth  of  speculative  thought. 

Hut,  not  only  is  it  true  that  there  is  no  uniform  standard 
of  orthodoxy  in  Christendom, — not  only  is  it  true  that 
there  never  has  been  any, — but  any  -  'jmpt  to  set  up  the 
opinions  of  one  age  as  a  dictator  to  thought  of  follow- 
ing ages  has  been  attended  by  mosi  ^  ..xnful  consequences. 
It  has  led  to  a  self-destructive  conglomeration  of  opinions, 
like  the  ancient  Roman  adoption  of  the  gods  of  every 
conquered  race.  It  has  led  to  the  abnegation  by  intelhgent 
men  of  their  own  intelligence.  It  has  led  to  the  fantastic 
view  that  the  Church  is  one  mystical  person  whose  tliink- 
ing  soul  is  the  I  lol)'  Spirit,  and  whose  voice,  to  be  heard 
and  obeyed  without  cjuestion  by  all  its  members,  is  the 
voice  of  a  priesthood  magically  invested  with  supernatural 
powers  beyond  any  arising  from  its  intrinsic  worth.  It  has 
led  to  a  bitter  revolt  of  the  human  intelligence  from  all 
external,  sacerdotal,  control  whatever.  It  has  often  be- 
come the  fruitful  source  of  hypocrisy  in  the  ministry, 
tyranny  in  church  courts  and  in  private  members  of 
churches,  and  infidelity  in  the  world.  It  is  based  on  a 
total  misconception  of  the  powers  and  tendencies  of  human 
nature.  The  absence  of  external  infallibility  anywhere 
need  be  no  source  of  alarm.  Practical  life  dees  not  hang 
on  demonstration,  or  infallible  certainty,  of  the  truths  from 
which  it  springs.     Faith   is  sufficient.     "  Faith  "  does  not 
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iiR'aii  credulity,  or  that  conridcnce,  the  louudatiwn  of"  which 
lic.'S  beyond  the  necessary  convictions  of  thi  hunum  mind, 
in  an  ahnornial  condition  of  the  indi\'idu.il  intcIHj^ence,  in 
the  influence  of'  education,  or  in  the  weight  of  mere  exter- 
nal authority, — but  that  confidence  whose  root  is  in  the 
necessary  instincts  of  humanity.  The  [)rin\itive  tendencies 
to  beUef  existinL(  in  our  nature,  especial!)'  on  its  moral  and 
reh^ious  sitle,  when  that  nature  is  in  healthy  action,  ever 
[gather  essential  truth  from  all  the  sources  o(  knowlei!;^c 
which  life  everywhere  presents.  A  comparison  of  staie- 
ments  with  the  facts  they  are  taken  to  represent  will 
disclose  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  statements  ;  and,  where 
the  facts  are  beyond  our  reach,  the  truth  about  them  will 
be  found  not  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  the  ortlinary 
purposes  of  life,  tli(ju<.;h  they  may  be  so  to  our  hi;4hest 
development,  and  may  allure  us  onward  to  our  own  eleva- 
tion. Our  opinions  on  such  points  may  safely  be  left 
until  the  explanatory  facts  are  known. 

III. 
Ca//  "  Orthodoxy  "  rest  on  Christian  Consciousness  f 

If  an  affnii  live  answer  to  this  c[uestion  means  anythinf;^, 
it  means  thai,  wherevi-r  a  consciousness  of  the  existence  of 
Christian  i)iety  is  found  in  a  man,  there,  also,  is  found  an 
acceptance  of  the  so-called  orthodoxy.  Hut  this  is  mere 
assumption,  and  is  denied  by  the  records  of  Christian  piety 
in  all  ay,es  and  in  all  lands.  Was  Montanus  destitute  of 
Christian  consciousness.'  VV'ere  the  "gentle  Novatian " 
bishops  whose  piety  rebuked  their  opponents  .'*  Was  the 
martyred  Servetus .'  Was  W^iJIiam  Ellery  Channing  no 
Christian  }  Were  h'letcher  and  John  Wesley  no  Christians 
because  they  publicly  repudiated  the  cruelty  and  contra- 
dictions of  the  hii^hest  expression  of  this  orthodoxy, — the 
Athanasian  Creed  .''  Are  the  livintr  men  and  women  whose 
jiiety  has  been  seen  by  us  in  the  hallowed  associations  of 
personal  friondslii[)  from  the  times  of  our  childhood,  yet 
who  cannot  bend  their  minds  to  this  orthodoxy,  no 
Christians .'  Then  there  is  not  in  any  man  a  test  of  Chris- 
tianity that  is  worth  a  moment's  notice  ;  for  if  a  godly  spirit 
and  a  godly  life,  continued  from  boyhood  to  age,  annd  the 
changes  of  prosperity  and  sorrow,  are  no  evidence  of  piety, 
we  have  nothing  by  which  to  test  the  inner  life  of  any  man. 

*  "  ( ]'",cumonical  Councils."    IJrouifield  &  Co.,  Toronto,  p.  17. 
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Down  deep  in  ever}'  Christian  man's  heart,  even  when,  as 
in  tlie  majdrity  of  men,  he  may  have  no  theoiies,  or  very 
^\ron^"  ones,  is  a  consciousness  that  his  beinij  and  his 
blessings  proceed  from  the  great  Father  who  made  the 
world.  In  th.vt  consciousness,  to  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Son  he  ascribes  his  whole  salvation,  and  bates  not  one 
jot  of  the  tribute  due  to  his  master  and  Lord.  In  that 
consciousness,  he  knows  that  the  power  by  which  he  is 
raised  from  sin  to  righteousness  is  not  from  himself,  but  from 
both  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  that  power  he  knows  is 
Avhat  the  saints  and  apostles  of  all  ages  have  recognized  as 
the  Hoi}'  Spirit  ;  but  when  you  come  to  defme  what  is  that 
h'ather, — what  is  invoked  in  that  term  Son, — what  is  thai. 
Holy  Ghost, — he  may  accept  the  scholastic  definitions  you 
propose,  if  your  support  of  them  ajjpears  to  him  sufficient ; 
and,  if  it  does  not  appear  sufficient,  he  will  discard  them,  and 
his  Christianit}'  ■>"-i'l  not  be  impaired  thcreb)-.  I'his  x'iew 
of  orthodoxy  .'^f  be  based  on  Christian  consciousness, 

without  ignoring  facts  in  Christian  biography  that  arc 
patent  to  a!!  mankind. 

IV. 

Can  "  Orthodoxy  "  rest  on  'he  Bible  .' 

Tliis  is  not  the  place  to  examine  the  u  hole  Bible  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  [)articular  passages 
suppo^ed  to  ujihold  the  sciiolastic  x'iews  now  called  ortho- 
doxy reall}"  do  so  or  not  ;  but  a  few  thoughts  on  the  subject 
are  necessar)'  to  the  argiuncnt.  It  must  not  be  fo' ;otten 
that  the  translation  of  the  Bible  now  used  b\-  us  was  made 
by  men  who  regarded  no  view  but  thai  of  tliis  "  ordiodox}'," 
at  least  as  modilied  by  the  results  of  the  Lutheran  Refor- 
mation, as  the  correct  one.  The  translation,  therefore, 
bears  the  impress  of  the  preconceptions  of  the  men  who 
made  it.  Vet,  even  in  this  translation,  now  that  no  well- 
read  man  maintains  the  genuineness  of  i  John  \ .,  7,  8,  not 
one  passage  distinct!}'  maintains  this  so-called  orthodox}". 
Not  one  passage  of  those  which  seem  to  maintain  it  is  not 
capable  of  bearing  a  meaning  toiall}'  different  from  it, 
without  doing  any  violence  to  the  meaning  of  the  uorcL  or 
to  the  laws  of  grammatical  construction.  Manv'  passages  of 
the  New  Testament,  plainer  in  their  utterances  tluin  those 
on  which  this  scholastic  orthodoxy  is  sought  to  be  built, 
crowd  upon  the  mind,  as  soon  as  it  is  freed  from  that 
bondage  to  jja.Tit  traditions  b}'  which  ue  put  a  meaning  into 
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the  Bible  that  is  really  not  there,  and  flatly  contradict  the 

whole  scheme.     Men  in  all  aijes  of  Christianitv,  since  writ- 

ten  books  by  Christian  authors  took  the  place  of  the  "  oral 

gospel "    from    which   much    of  the   written    gospels  was 

obtained,  have  protested  against  the  meaning  put  upon  the 

Bible  by  those  who  assumed  the  title  of  "  orthodox."     The 

learning  of  these  men  is  acknowledged  even  by  such  a  body 

as  the  Bible  Revision  Committee  ;  and  the  value   of  their 

researches  is  being  felt  by  all  who  take  the  pains  to  make 

themselves  acquainted  with  them.     The  time  has  gone  by 

when  the   charge  of  invincible   ignorance,  or  a   desire   to 

escape  from  moral  and  religious  obligations,  may,  without 

a  crime,  be  laid  against  these  abused   men.     They  are  as 

learned  as  those  who,  in   their   supercilious   spiritual  pride, 

deny  them  a  place  in  Christianit^y  ,  often,   in   their   .  ^nely 

exclusion  from   the   fellowship    of  men    whose    zeal  they 

admire,  but  whose  narrowness  they  regret,  they  are   more 

saintly  than  their  accusers  ;  in  the  uprightness  of  their  lives, 

and   in  their  quiet,   unobtrusive   devotion  to  men   and   to 

their   Master,    they    rebuke   the  supincness  of  those   who 

shudder  with  holy  horror  at  the  sound  of  their  name.    And 

these  men  love  their  Bibles.     But  they  see  not  in  them  the 

dogmas  of  Anselm,  Aquinas,  Origen.  Augustine,  and   the 

Synods  and  Councils  of  either  the  early  or  the  later  times 

of  Christianity.     This  does  not  prove  that  the  so-called 

orthodoxy  is  wrong  ;  but  the  fact   that  equally  good   and 

learned  men  form  views  so  different  of  the  teachings  of  the 

same  book  proves  that  some  other  basis  must  be  found  for 

contidence    in    the   so-CcUled   orthodox)-,   than   simply   the 

Scriptures.     Before  investigating  the  meaning  of  the  liiblC; 

in  its  bearing  on  this   point,  a  deeper  question  must  be 

answered  ;  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  depends  upon 

our  knowledge  of  its  origin,  the  idiosj-ncrasies  of  the  writers 

the  influence  on  them   of  the  current  thought  of  their  day, 

and  the  relation  of  these  writers  to  God  on  one  hand,  and 

to  mankind  in  general  on  the  other. 

I.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  Bible  to  the  human  intel- 
ligence .^  This  question  is  being  forced  upon  us.  Science 
appeals  to  observation,  and  thus  invests  the  human  mind 
with  immense  importance  and  responsibility.  Modern 
education  impels  to  the  use  of  this  intelligence.  The  child 
is  no  longer  taught  to  work  arithmetical  problems  by  un- 
reasoning compliance  with  rules.  The  tendency  is,  indeed, 
to  place  so  much  importance  upon  the  word  "why"  that 
our  smaller  "  Arithmetics  "  are  almost  too  abstruse  even  for 
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adults.  Where  the  intellect  is  incapable  of  solving  any 
problem  science  now  forbids  dogmatism  at  all.  Roscoe 
and  Cooke  warn  students  of  Chemistry  against  dogmatizing 
even  on  the  atomic  theory.  This  elevation  of  the  mental 
faculties  demands  an  answer  to  the  question, — how  docs 
the  Bible  bear  on  this  thought .''  The  importance  of  the 
matter  is  increased  by  the  fact  that,  when  the  "  Bible 
Revision  Committee"  have  finished  their  labors,  the  people 
will  have  what  will,  practically,  be  two  Bibles.  These  will 
not  agree  :  who  will  decide  between  the  conflicting  claims.'* 
Authority  cannot ;  for  both  versions  will  have  had  authority 
in  their  favor.  The  masses  cannot  judge  of  MSS.,  or  gram- 
matical intricacies  in  dead  languages.  Common  sense,  or 
Reason,  will  assert  itself.  V^e  may  as  well  prepare  for  this 
at  once.  The  Scriptures  n.  .  assume  one  of  two  attitudes: 
they  must  be  regarded  as  ,xfoHntai)i,  or  as  a  dictator.  If 
the  former  view  of  them  prevail,  then  will  they  lie  open  to 
the  use  of  all,  even  while  critical  analysis  unfolds  their 
healthful,  or  their  deleterious  qualities,  if  any  deleterious 
qualities  should  be  discovered.  Their  value  will  be  hidden 
by  no  blindness  of  antecedent  antagonism  ;  but  the  keener 
the  investigation,  the  better  will  the  old  Bible  appear.  If 
the  latter  position  be  assigned  to  the  Scriptures,  then,  so 
perilous  is  it  to  trust  one's  eternity  to  anything  beyond 
one's  own  judgment,  that  the  claim  to  infallible  dictator- 
ship and  the  right  to  unquestioning  submission  will  subject 
the  Bible,  immediately,  to  all  the  disadva;itages  of  self- 
defence  against  unfriendly  scrutiny.  Then,  even  the  good 
of  the  Book  will  be  endangered  amid  the  search  for  weak- 
ness and  defect.  Unfortunately,  this  is  the  position  the 
majority  of  its  friends  are  ever  claiming  for  it  ;  and  the 
evidence  of  history  seems  useless  to  teach  them  the  con- 
sequences of  their  misguided  zeal.  At  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  it  seemed  to  be  accepted  as  an  axiom  that 
infallibility  must  be  found  somewhere  ;  and  the  Pope  and 
Councils  being  rejected,  in  no  long  time  the  Bible  was 
installed  into  their  vacated  office.  Richard  Watson,  too, 
the  greatest  systematic  theologian  Methodism  has  yet  pro- 
duced, oven  when  granting,  as  he  does  in  a  Note  to  a 
chapter  in  his  "  Institutes,"  that  "  Reason  is  the  foundation 
of  all  certitude,"  does  for  Reason  exactly  what  Cardinal 
Manning  does, — employs  it  to  overthrow  its  own  authority. 
The  latter  makes  the  Church  the  dictator  ;  the  former,  the 
Bible. 
The  prevalence  of  the  view  that  the  Scriptures  must  be 
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accepted  as  a  dictator  to  the  intelligence  has  largely  arisen 
from  the  unquestioning  use  of  that  ambiguous  source  of  so 
many  fallacies — the  expression,  the  "  Word  of  God,"  as 
applied  to  the  Bible.  It  has  been  already  noticed  that  this 
use  of  the  expression  has  no  authority  in  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  and  could  have  none  ;  for,  before  it  could  be 
so  used,  the  book  must  have  been  made  distinct  from 
other  books,  and  quite  complete  :  the  term  could  be  applied 
to  the  Bible  only  after  it  was  all  wriitcn.  On  this  subject, 
Hagenbach  *  says  of  Tollncr,  who  died  in  i774-  "He 
shows,  from  the  language  of  Scripture  itself,  that,  by  the 
Word  of  God,  we  are  not  to  understand  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures." If,  by  the  '*  Word  of  God,"  we  mean  the  only  source 
of  Revelation,  Tollncr  is  decidedly  Wesleyan  ;  for  Wesley 
extends  revelation  beyond  the  Scriptures. 

(i)   What  is  "Bible,"  and  xvhat  is  not  f     The  Old  Testa- 
ment existed  in  two  forms,  the   Hebrew  and   the   Greek 
translation  of  it  known  as  the  LXX.     The  latter  was  the 
form  most  used  and  quoted  by  the  New  Testament  writers. 
It  was  their  "  Bible."     But,  in  this  "  Bible,"  the  books  of 
Esdras,  now,  and  since  the  Geneva  Bible  of  1560,  found  in 
the  Apocrypha,  existed  as  III.  &  IV.  Ezra,  and   Nchemiah 
stood  as  I.  &  II.  Esdras.      Hagenbach  f  assutes  us  that 
"  other  church  writers  cite  even  the  fourth   Book  of  Ezra, 
and  Origen  defends  the  tale  about  Susanna,  as  well  as  the 
books  of  Tobias  and  Judith."     The  New  Testament  was 
not   accepted    in    its   present    form    until    after    centuries 
elapsed.     The  oldest  MS.  now  known  contains  the  "  Epis- 
tle of  Barnabas  "  and  part  of  the  "  Shepherd  of  Hernias  "  :  % 
that  MS.  is  appealed  to  as  a  high  authority  on  some  points  ; 
but,  unless  reasons  from  sources  beyond  the  MS.  itself  had 
been  found  for  the  rejection  of  these  "  uncanonical  "  books, 
their  presence  in  the  Tischendorf  manuscript  would  elevate 
them   to  a  position    equal   to   the   other   portions.      The 
Apocalypse \vas  not  admitted  to  the  Bible  till  the  6tli  cen- 
tury by  the  Greek  Church  ;  and   even  the  Latin  Church 
remained  for  several  centuries  before  it  accepted  the  N.  T. 
canon  as  it  now  stands:   for  centuries,  the   majority  said 
certain  books  were  not  the  "  Word  of  God  ;  "  after\/ard,  the 
majority  said  they  were.     Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  whether 
any  book,  or  what  book,  was  to  be  considered  the  "  Word 
of  God  "  rested  on  the  judgment  of  certain  men,  or  on  the 
arguments  which  convinced    them.     To  accept  the  mere 

*  Vol.  ii.,  p.  466.  t  Vol.  i.,  p.  84. 
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authority  of  these  persons  is  practically  to  accept  their 
infallibility.  To  accept  the  arguments  of  these  persons  is 
to  acknowledt^e  the  ability  of  ()///'  judgment  to  test  argu- 
ments as  accLiratelv  as  themselves.  In  either  case,  we 
abandon  the  ultimate  dictatorship  of  the  Bible  ;  for,  in  one, 
we  trust  to  the  judgment  of  other  men,  and,  in  the  other, 
to  our  own.  The  whole  question  is  solved  by  Wesley.  He 
accepted  whatever  facts  came  from  any  source,  as 
decisive  of  the  problems  to  which  they  were  related.  Truth, 
then,  on  his  princi})le,  is  the  "  Word  of  God,"  no  matter 
whence  derived  ;  and  the  Bible,  as  the  highest  known  ex- 
pression of  that  Tiuth,  gives  a  final  decision  on  the  facts  it 
reveals.     His  principle  was  : — Thy  word  is  TRUTH." 

(2)  What  is  inspiration  }  Does  it  imply  infallible  dicta- 
torship .''  Inspiration  must  be  sought  in  the  form,  the 
thought,  or  the  purpose,  of  the  Scriptures.  Is  it  in  the 
form  ?  To  say  this  is  to  state  that  Inspiration  is  the  super- 
natural communication  of  the  words  and  the  order  of 
language  employed.  Such  an  inspiration  would  be  confined 
to  the  original  copies,  unless  translators  also  should  be 
inspired  ;  and,  where  such  copies  did  not  present  self- 
evident  proofs  of  such  infallibility,  the  compilers  would  need 
equal  guidance  in  collecting  them.  Some  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  claim  this  for  the  Septuagint. 

Such  an  infaliibilit)-  could  not  be  permanent,  even  if  the 
originals  were  preserved.  Words  ever  change  their  mean- 
ing :  and,  in  time,  the  sense  of  the  best  original  would 
become  obscure  amid  the  variety  of  meanings  borne  by  the 
words  employed.  Its  infallibility  would,  then,  be  practically 
lost.  Besides,  we  have  not  the  originals,  either  of  the  Old 
Testament  or  the  New.  Of  many  Old  Testament  books, 
''^'^non  Farrar  says  :  "  They  have,  in  fact,  been  edited  with 
explanatory  glosses  and  other  additions  and  interpolations 
by  later  writers,  and  especially,  if  we  ma}'  accept  the  very 
probable  Jewish  tradition,  by  Ezra  and  members  of  the 
Great  Synagogue."  *  No  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  are 
found  to  date  their  origin  earlier  than  the  fourth  century. 
Further,  Christ  spoke  Aramaic  ;  and  we  have  no  assurance 
that,  if  we  had  the  original  Greek  writings,  they  would  in- 
fallibly give  Christ's  words. 

Such  an  infallibility  would  either  be  useless  or  would  lead 
to  ridiculous  consequences.  There  are  pa.ssages,  the  sense 
of  which  is  so  uncertain  that,  even  if  some  hidden  infallibility 

*  Bible  Educator,    Vol.  i..  Art. — "The  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture," 
p.  260. 
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lies  in  them,  that  infallibility  is  useless.  One  such  passage 
is  Hebrews  TX.,  i6,  17.  For  one  mcanini;  of  it,  are  Pierce, 
Uoddridge,  Michaelis,  Macknight,  Parkhurst,  Scholefield, 
Henderson,  Barnes,  Tait,  and,  perhaps,  Green.  l"or  another, 
are  Calvin,  Erasmus,  Wolfe,  Nevvcombe,  Alberti,  Kengel, 
Schleusner,  Rosenmiiller,  Stuart,  Robinson,  Winer,  and 
Bloomfield.  The-  passage  is  an  important  one  ;  but  of 
what  value  would  be  an  infallibilitj'  which  leaves  its  meaning 
uncertain  .■*  Scholarship  appears  incapable  of  solving  the 
grammatical  and  other  difficulties  of  the  passage,  or  proving 
the  sense  demanded  by  the  context. 

Some  consequences  of  this  infallibility  theory  reduce  the 
question  of  inspiration  to  an  absurdity.  Hebrews  III.,  16. 
means  one  of  two  distinctly  opposite  things  according  as  a 
Greek  word  has  an  acute  accent  or  a  grave,  and  has  it  on 
the  first  syllable  or  the  second,  thus  extending  infallible 
dictation  of  the  form  even  to  the  inclination  or  position  of  a 
little  stroke.  In  the  uncial  manuscripts,  no  accents  occur,  and 
in  the  cursives,  they  are  not  always  found  ;  hence,  infallible 
certainty  of  the  meaning  of  this  verse,  and  similar  passages, 
is  not  attainable,  unless  we  suppose  a  divine  and  infallible 
guidance  of  those  who  added  the  accents.  Probabilit}-, 
based  on  various  considerations,  is  all  that  we  can  have,  and 
is  quite  sufficient  for  practical  purposes.  A  comparison  of 
Griesbach,  Wcstcott,  and  Bagster's  "Critical  English  New 
Testament,"  on  i  Tim.  in.,  16,  will  show  that,  in  addition 
to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  letter  s^s^sna,  the  true 
reading  depends  upon  the  existence  or  the  non-existence 
of  a  little  line  in  the  centre  of  a  Greek  letter,  making  it  an 
Omicron  or  a  Theta.  As  regards  the  bearing  of  this  theorj- 
on  the  Old  Testament,  the  following  passage  from  the 
younger  Ikixtorf  will,  to  many,  be  a  curiosity.  Ordo 
literarnin  Hcbraicaruni  nititiir  auctoritate  Divina  ;  Ham  in 
non-nullis  Capitibus  Vetcris  T.  vcrsicull  a  Uteris  Alphabeti 
hoc  ordine  incipiiint :  cx.gr.  Caput  primu in  Throioriini  con- 
tinct  22  versus,  quornvi  siiiguli  a  Uteris  A  Iphabeti  incipiiint . 
"  The  order  of  the  Hebrew  letters  rests  upon  divine 
authority  ;  for,  in  some  chapters  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
verses  begin  with  the  letters  of  the  Alphabet  in  that  order  : 
e.g.,  the  first  chapter  of  Lamentations  contains  twenty-two 
vense.s,  all  of  which,  in  their  order,  begin  with  the  letters  of 
the  Alphabet."  * 

This  infallibility  theorj^  is  contradicted  by  facts.     How- 

*yohannis  Btixtorjli  Epitome  Grainniat'u\c  llcbncu:  Luqdnni  Batavorur', 
177^  p.  5- 
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ever  ungracious  the  task  may  be,  the  assumptions  of  false 
theories  must  be  met  by  facts  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  how 
examination  of  the  Bible  overturns  the  mischievous  fables 
about  the  Bible   which  so  many  insist    upon  identifying 
with   the  Truth.      The   Scriptures  contain    incorrect  state- 
ments.    The    importance  of  the  passages    referred   to  as 
proof  of  this  proposition  depends  on  their  relation  to  the 
question  at  issue,  and   that   alone.     It  will  not  do  to  say, 
"  no  important  doctrine  is  at  stake  in  them."  The  question 
is, — is  the  form  of  the  Bible  free  from  error  }     If  any  con- 
tradiction   occurs,    the   question   is   answered,    no   matter 
whether   any  other    question   remains    unaflected   or   not. 
Very  few  of  the  many  facts  which  have  been  elicited  by 
such  men  as  Neander,  Burnet,  Tholuck,   Hinds,  VVhately, 
and  Farrar,  can    be   here   presented  ;  yet  some    must  be 
given.     Dean  Prideaux,  in  his   "  Old  and  New  Testament 
Connected,"*    says  :  "  It  is  most  likely  that  the  two  books 
"  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and   Esther,  as  well   as 
"  Malachi,  were  afterward  added  in  the  time  of  Simon  the 
"  Just,  and  that  it  was  not  till  then  that  the  Jewish  canon 
"  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  fully  completed.    And,  indeed, 
"  these  last  books  seem  very  much  to  want  the  exactness 
"  and  skill  of  Ezra  in  their  publication,  they  falling  far 
"  short  of  the  correctness  which  is  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
"  Hebrezu  Scriptures'.'     By  a  comparison   of   2   Chronicles 
XXL,  17,  20,  XXII.,    I,  2,  and  2  Kings  Vlli.,  26,  it  will  be 
found  that  Jehoram  died  at  the  age  of  40  years.     By  one 
account,  Ahaziah,  or  Azariah,  or  Jehoahaz,  as  he  is  var- 
iously called,  succeeds  his  father  at  the  age  of  22  years  ;  and 
by  the  other,  at  42  years.     The  first   account  leaves  the 
father  18  years  of  age  at  his  son's  birth  :  the  second  makes 
the  father  unborn  for  two  years   after  his  son's  accession. 
This  son,  too,  is  the  youngest ;  for,  prior  to  his  own  birth, 
Jehoram  had  not  only  a  plurality  of  sons,  but  of  wives. — 
Dr.  Geo.  Smith,  a  Methodist  writer,  in  his  "Sacred  Annals, " 
on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  accuses  the  Jews  of 
our  Lord's  day  of  so  tampering  with  the   Hebrew  Biblical 
chronology  that  a  difi[erence  of  1386  years  is  now  found 
between    the   Hebrew  and  the  LXX,    though   it  did  not 
exist  prior  to  280  B.C.     Infallibility  in  our  present  version, 
then,  is  hopelessly  gone.     The  four  Gospels  profess  to  give 
the    language    of  the    inscrii)tion    on    the  cross  :    no    two 
agree  ;  therefore  some  or  all  must  be  destitute  of  infallibi- 
lity in  the  actual   form  of  the  words. — Mark  XV,  25,  says 

*  Vol.  i.,  pp.  272-3. 
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Christ  was  crucified  at  nine  in  the  morning  :  John,  xix, 
15,  says  he  was  still  before  Pilate  at  noon.  The  Scriptures 
contain  inaccurate  quotations.  Mill,  c[uotcd  by  Farrar,* 
says  that  the  Apostles  quote  the  LXX,  even  where,  were 
they  to  rely  upon  the  Hebrew,  not  only  would  the  force 
of  the  Apostolic  argument  perish,  but  there  would  be 
found  no  place  for  any  argument.  Mill's  words  are  :  si 
reponercntiir  Hcbrica  uo?i  niodo  periret  vis  argunientationis 
Apostolictv,  sed  ne  uHus  quideui  foret  argunientationi  locus. 
The  quotations  in  the  New  Testament  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament are  numbered  to  the  amount  of  275.  Of  these, 
the  New  Testament,  the  Hebrew,  and  the  LXX,  agree  in 
only  53  instances.  In  "jC),  the  New  Testament,  by  differing 
from  the  LXX,  differs  more  widely  from  the  Hebrew.  In 
99  cases,  there  is  no  correspondence  between  any  two  of 
the  three.  Should  it  be  said  that,  by  virtue  of  the  Apos- 
tolic use  of  the  LXX,  an  infallible  authority  is  imparted 
to  their  quotations  from  that  translation,  the  above  remarks 
will  show  that  this  would  lead  to  different  and  conflicting 
infallibilities.      1  he   Scriptures  contain,  even    in   important 


passages,  spurious  glosses  and  interpolations 
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English  New  Testament  "  gives,  amongst  many  others, 
Mark  XVI.,  9-20  ;  John  v.,  3-4,  and  Canon  P'arrar  presents 
Matt.  VI.,  13  ;  Acts  vill.,  },■/  ;  and  i  John,  v.,  7.  The  last 
named  writer  says  :  "  Is  not  this  sufficient  to  show  that 
"  what  was  really  important  was  tlie  Divine  message  and 
"  revelation,  not  the  form  in  which  it  was  delivered — the 
"  sacred  treasure,  not  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  conveyed  T' 
Is  inspiration  to  be  found  in  the  thought  of  the  Bible  .^ 
To  answer  in  the  affirmative  is  to  assert  that  the  knowledge 
contained  in  the  Bible  was  given  by  supernatural  inspira- 
tion. But  this  is  to  confound  insi)iration  and  revelation. 
That  Truth,  little  known,  or  entirely  unknown,  elsewhere, 
was  .possessed  by  the  Jews  is  a  mere  truism.  That  ne\v 
thoughts  of  God,  man,  and  the  mutual  relations  of  God 
and  man  were  giv^n  to  the  world  in  and  by  Jesus  Christ  is 
but  another  truism.  That  the  Bible  is  the  casket  in  \\-hich 
these  thoughts  are  contained  is  >  nly  another.  Did  God 
reveal,  or  unveil,  these  thoughts  to  the  men  who  uttered 
them  .''  Assuredly  !  Then  tlio  Bible  contains  a  revelation 
from  God.  .1  contains  his  word,  —  Truth.  It  does  not 
contain  all  his  Truth.  It  is  not  the  only  source  from  which 
IVuth  is  gained.  But  it  is  the  written  record  of  thought.s 
which  God   has  been  unfolding  more  and  more  from  the 

*  Bible  Educator,  Vol.  i.,  p  262. 
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cnrlicst  times  of  human  history  until,  in  Christ,  the 
h'vini^  embodiment,  or  incarnation,  of  his  Thought,  tlie 
Word  became  revealed  in  fullness,  and  until  that  Word 
lived  again  in  the  deeds  and  writinirs  of  his  holy  apostles 
and  cvang^elists.  But  this  communication  of  thouL^hts  is 
not,  properly  speaking,  inspiration.  The  communication 
of  knowledge,  whether  by  bringing  it  down  to  the  ordinary 
intelligence,  or  by  raising  the  intelligence  to  an  extra- 
ordinary power  of  grasping  it,  is,  properly,  revelation. 
Inspiration  deals  with  the  writing,  recording,  and  trans- 
mission, of  knowledge  received.  Besides  this  confusion  of 
things  that  differ,  such  a  view  of  inspiration  as  the  one 
questioned  contradicts  the  Bible  itself.  Much  of  the 
knowledge  conveyed  to  us  by  the  Bible  was  originally 
given  supernaturally,  but  in  the  sense  in  which  "  the 
"  deepest  facts  of  our  spiritual  experience  are  supernatural, 
"  and  only  miraculous  as  any  communications  must  be 
"  miraculous  whereby  the  finite  is  enabled  to  comprehend 
"  the  teaching  and  will  of  the  Infinite."*  But  much  of 
the  information  came  to  the  Scriptural  writers  by  no 
such  means.  The  late  Dr.  Freshman,  who,  as  a  Jewish 
rabbi,  surel)-  knew  something  of  his  own  Bible,  says,  in 
his  little  work  on  the  Pentateuch,  that  the  book  of 
Genesis  was  compiled  from  eleven  original  documents.  The 
"  Chronicles  "  record  ten  documents  as  authorities  for  their 
statements.^  The  genealogy  of  Christ  is  based  on  legal 
documents.  Luke  writes  from  observation  as  an  eye- 
witness, and  from  testimony  of  other  eye-witnesses.  The 
Bible  presents  History,  Physical  Nature,  the  Human  mind, 
and  Language,  as  sources  of  Revelation.  Inspiration, 
consequ.-ntly,  must  not  be  sought  in  the  matter  of  the 
Bible.  It  must,  then,  be  found  in  the  purpose.  It  will 
then  be  a  divine  impulse  to  write.  This  conclusion  the 
writer  is  glad  to  find  confirmed  even  by  Manning,  on  page 
158  of  the  work  so  frequently  quoted.  It  does  not  fully 
answer  his  purposes  ;  and  he  adds  to  it,  on  page  161,  matter 
quite  distinct  from  the  question  of  inspiration,  and  some- 
what contrary  to  his  own  sentiments  expressed  on  page  159. 
The  following  thoughts,  however,  are  valuable  :  "  First, 
"  then,  comes  the  word  Inspiration,  which  is  often  con- 
"  founded  with  Revelation.  Inspiration,  in  its  first  inten- 
"  tion,  signifies  the  action  of  the  Divine  Spirit  upon  the 
"  human,  that  is,  upon  the  intelligence  and  upon  the  will. 
"  It  is  an  intelligent  and  vital  action  of  God  upon  the 
*  Bible  Educator,  i,,  p.  336.  t  Bible  Educator,  i,  p.  260. 
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*'  soul  of  man  ;  and  '  inspired  '  is  to  be  predicated,  not 
"  of  books  or  truths,  but  of  livinc^  aj^onts.  In  its  siroud 
"  intention,  it  sis^nifics  the  action  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon 
"  the  intellij^ence  and  will  of  man,  whereby  any  one  is 
"  impelled  and  enabled  to  act,  or  to  speak,  or  to  write, 
"  in  some  special  way  desi^med  b\-  the  Spirit  of  God.  In 
"  its  still  more  special  and  teehnieal  intention,  it  sii^nifies  an 
"  action  of  the  Spirit  upon  men,  impdlinj^  them  to  write 
"  what  God  reveals,  suggests,  or  wills  that  they  should 
"  write.  But  inspiration  does  not  necessarily  signify  reve- 
"  lation,  or  suggestion  of  the  matter  to  be  written."  This 
accords  with  the  Bible  itself,  which  represents  knowledge 
as  coming  from  various  sources,  but  the  impulse  and  i)ur- 
pose  to  write  as  coming  from  God.  Compare  Habakkuk 
II.,  2  ;  Revela.  I.,  1 1-19  ;  Rom.  XV.,  4  ;  Luke  I.,  3,  &c.  But 
here  is  no  ground  for  a  belief  in  infallible  dictatorship. 

We  are  reduced  to  the  conviction  that  the  Bible  is  not 
to  be  a  dictator,  the  infallibility  of  whose  voice  is  to  be 
assumed  in  every  discussion,  but  a  source  of  truth  given  by 
godly  men  from  a  godly  purpose  inspired  in  them  by  that 
providence  who  guides  all  minds  that  come  within  the  circle 
of  His  spiritual  laws  ;  for  such  infallibility  would  be  useless 
unless  we  were  infallibly  certain  of  the  correct  meaning  of 
every  passage.  That  a  divine  power  insp  red  this  purpose, 
and  revealed  the  thoughts,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  considerations.  Where  the  teachings  of  the  Bible 
are  clearly  demonstrated,  no  scrutiny  has  found  error  in  its 
leading  doctrines.  Its  moral  and  spiritual  thoughts  accord 
with  the  convictions  of  the  wisest  and  best  minds.  It 
accords  with  history  and  science,  where  they  and  it  are 
best  understood.  It  gives  thouGfhts  liii^her  than  those 
derived  from  any  other  source.  There  is  in  it  a  unity 
of  progressive  spiritual  plan  and  purpose.  Its  fruits  are 
everywhere  beneficial.  It  anticipates  the  mightiest  changes 
in  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  world.  Its  promises  are 
the  only  satisfactory  assurances  of  the  reality  of  those 
things  our  deepest  instincts  crave.  — If  these  things  speak- 
not  of  the  presence  of  a  divine  element,  the  mind  of  man 
is  incapable  of  tracing  the  Deity  anywhere. 

2.  What  are  the  teachings  of  this  Book  on  the  dogmas 
of  the  old  ecclesiasticism  .'  This  is  a  vast  question.  To 
answer  it  satisfactorily  demands  far  more  learning  and  far 
more  time  than  the  WTiter  can  boast  of ;  and,  if  he  had  all 
the  requisites,  the  answering  of  the  question  would  simply 
be  the  substitution  of  one  system  of  dogmatics  for  another. 
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It  only  remains  to  ask  whether  this  so-called  orthodox 
presentation  of  the  ultimate  facts  of  Christianity  is  borne 
out  by  the  Bible.  Of  tiie  Athanasian  creed,  two  views 
ma}'  be  taken,  accordin<4"  as  some  vi  its  terms  are  used  in 
their  strictly  j^rammatical  sense,  or  in  a  conventitmal  sense. 
Take  "substance"  as  equi\'alent  to  "hypostasis,"  and 
"person"  as  equal  to  "a  mask,  or  assumed  character;" 
and  one  hypothesis  of  the  Trinity  arises.  There  is  then 
but  one  hypostasis  in  God;  and  the  three  persons  are  but 
manifestations  of  that  God.  There  is  then  no  real,  but  only 
an  apparent.  Trinity  in  Unity. 

Take,  however,  "substance"  in  the  conventional  sense 
of  "essence,"  and  "person"  as  "hypostasis,"  or  distinct 
consciousness  and  will  ;  and  you  have  three  Gods.  Con- 
sciousness and  will  arc  marks  of  individuality  ;  and  no 
idcntit)-  of  disposition  or  action  in  the  three  wills  can 
prevent  their  distinctness.  Three  individuals  must  be 
three  Gods  ;  and  no  subsequent  denial  of  this,  in  words, 
can  be  a  denial  in  fact.  To  assert  it  first,  and,  after- 
ward, deny  it,  is  to  remove  the  question  from  the  court 
of  common-sense,  and  to  appeal  simply  to  external  autho- 
rity. Mence,  the  creed  says  t/rs  Dcos  ant  Domiuos  diccrc 
catholicd  rdigionc  prohibaiinr,  —  "  we  are  forbidden  by  the 
"  (Roman)  Catholic  Religion  to  say  that  there  are  three 
"  Gods  or  Lords." 

By  our  interpretation  of  this  highest  expression  of 
"orthodoxy,"  then,  we  are  shut  up  to  one  of  these  two 
conclusions.  We  may  adopt  a  view  of  the  Trinity  to 
which  even  some  Socinians  would  not  object,  or  we 
may  form  a  theory  which  is  essentially  tri-theistic.  The 
majority  of  "  orthodox  "  people  do  the  latter.  But  here 
the  question  arises, — do  the  Scriptures  teach  either  of  these 
hypotheses  .' 

I'he  term  hypostasis  occurs  five  times  in  the  Greek 
Testament,  2  Cor.  IX.,  4  ;  XI,  17  ;  Heb.,  I.,  3  ;  III.,  14; 
XL,  I.  Only  in  Hebrews  I.,  3,  has  it  any  relation  to  the 
nature  of  God,  being  used  in  th.e  remaining  passages  in 
the  sense  of  "firm  conviction,"  or  "confidence."  In  that 
passage,  Bcza  translates  it  by  the  word  pcrsontc.  Luther 
renders  it  b}^  Wescns,  which  the  dictionaries  define  as 
l>ein<^,  substance,  nature,  dispositio)i,  behavior,  conduct. 
Diodati  uses  for  it  sossistenza,  subsistence,  and  not  sostanza, 
substance.  Craik,  the  author  of  Bagster's  "  Amended 
"  Translation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews "  says,  on 
this  verse  :  "  There  is  no  authority  for  i/Troa-Too-.s  "  hypostasis," 
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"  bein^'  used  in  the  sense  of  'person'  until  centuries  after 
"  the  time  wlien  the  epistle  was  written." 

However,  tlien,  we  may  translate  this  word,  so  far  as 
Scripture  testimony  goes,  there  is  but  one  hypostasis  in 
God  ;  and  all  that  mass  of  speculative  confusion  which 
has  been  imposed  upon  the  Church  fijr  so  many  centuries 
is  utterly  without  Scriptural  foundation. 

An  examination  of  the  "proof-texts"  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment would  be  out  of  place  here;  but  it  may  safely  be 
asserted  that,  as  the  speculations  of  the  "  fathers,"  who 
by  these  speculations  originated  this  "  orthodoxy,"  arose 
long  after  the  New  Testament  was  written, — as  the  New 
Testament  writers  knew  nothing  of  those  subsequent  spe- 
culations, —  and  as  some  features  of  this  "  orthodoxy " 
confessedly  arose,  by  pure  logical  necessity,  from  premises 
not  certainly  correct,  and  not  derived  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment Scriptures, — this  particular  system  of  explaining  the 
ultimate  facts  of  Scriptural  teaching  and  Christian  con- 
sciousness cannot  be  necessary  to  the  sense  of  the  New 
Testament.  A  critical  examination  of  the  strongest  texts 
usually  adduced  in  its  favor,  to  whatever  other  hypotheses 
they  may  give  rise,  will  be  found  rather  to  destro>'  than 
to  help  the  one  now  under  consideration.  The  plea  that 
the  matter  is  a  "mystery,"  or  an  unexplained  or  un- 
explainable  fact,  removes  ail  propriety  of  dogmatizing  on 
one  side  any  more  than  on  the  other;  so  that  we  cannot 
but  confess  the  wisdom  of  Wesley,  who  desired  to  enforce 
no  explanation  or  mystery,  but  rather  to  leave  the  forma- 
tion of  hypotheses  to  the  gradual  development  of  the 
intelligence  likely  to  arise  from  a  critical  analysis  and 
synthesis  of  facts.  The  passages  most  appealed  to  in 
support  of  the  ecclesiastical  "  orthodoxy  "  are  those  which 
relate  to  the  pre-existence  of  Christ,  and  his  relations  to 
Creation  and  the  Deity.  All  these,  however,  centre  in 
the  one  term,  the  Logos,  or  "  Word."  That  both  this 
Logos  and  He  who  is  the  embodiment  of  it  are  called 
God  is  certain.  That  Creation  is  represented  as  having 
been  made  in  and  through  (eV  and  Siri)  Christ  is  also 
certain.  But,  if  we  go  beyond  these  statements,  and  ask 
in  what  sense  we  are  to  understand  them,  four  answers, 
at  least,  have  been  given,  presenting  four  hypotheses, — 
the  Ideal,  the  Hypostatic,  the  Emanation,  and  the  Personal. 
The  ideal  theory  represents  tlu  Logos  as  the  divine  Con- 
ception, Thought,  or  Ideal,  God's  character,  Himself  in 
ideal  form,    chosen  and    purposed    from    eternity,  to    be 
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cniboilicd  in  Jesus  of  Na/arcth,  for  the  perfect  exhibition 
of  His  will.  This  is  the  theory  dimly  shadowed  forth  by 
Henocli  and  I'hilo.  The  h>'i)()static  theory  represents  the 
Logos  as  a  "  jjerson,"  in  Lhe  modern  popular  sense  of 
one  having  a  distinct  consciousness  and  will,  and  is  the 
so-called  "orthodox,"  or  "catholic,"  hypothesis.  The 
emanation  theory  represents  the  Logos  as  a  material,  or 
semi-material,  product  of  the  divine  substance,  and  is  the 
liypothesis  once  adopted  by  the  (inostics.  The  [jcrsonal 
theory, — following  the  strictly  etymological  sense  of  the 
word  "  person," /i'nw/^?,  a  mask,  or  a.ssumed  character,  like 
the  characters  reprcsenteil  on  a  theatrical  stage, — presents 
the  one  Cjod  under  dilTcrent  phases,  according  to  the  work 
he  does,  and  makes  the  Logos  one  of  several  aspects 
under  which  the  Deity  is  revealed.  To  ascertain  which 
of  these  theories.if  any.is  the  correct  one  demands  the  study 
of  history,  science,  and  language.  We  must  know  whether 
the  study  of  Creation  reveals  any  relation  to  Christ  in 
the  growing  geologic  ages,  or  "  time-worlds."  We  must 
know  what  were  the  views  on  the  Logos  and  Creation 
prevalent  in  the  times  of  the  Scrii)ture  writers,  and  whether 
they  used  these  words  in  the  sense  then  assigned  t(^  them. 
We  must  know  the  different  senses  of  which  such  words 
are  capable,  and  ascertain  which  has  the  weight  of  evidence 
in  its  favor.  Tested  by  this  knowledge,  some  of  the 
theories  mentioned  have  already  been  overthrown.  Ls  any 
one  of  them  satisfactory  ^  Whether  it  is  or  not,  does 
the  Bible  teach  it  }  In  particular,  does  it  teach  the  hypos- 
tatic theory  of  the  Logos  }  It  is  enough  for  the  purposes 
of  this  essay  to  know  that  John  Wesley  denies  that  the 
Bible  presents  any  such  theory  or  explanation,  and  that 
he  insists  on  nothing  but  the  simple  facts,  leaving  all 
speculative  explanations  to  the  individual  judgment  and 
to  time. 

That  the  0/d  Tcstauicnt  cannot  serve  as  a  certain  proof 
of  this  conventional  orthodoxy  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  considerations  :  Westcott  y  "^  163.  assures  us  of 
"the  Hebrew  faith  in  the  hso  ite  unii\-  of  God."  The 
"  Imperial  I^ible  Dictior  says  :    "  The  Jews  gener- 

"  ally  did  not  expect  M  a  to  be  mo  than  man."  On 
page  1 1 1,  Westcott  tells  u  iit,  pr'or  to  tlie  flood,  Messiah 
was  no^  regarded  even  as  a  ma  1,  but  that  Jewish  hope 
centred  in  "  a  race,  a  nation,  a  tribe."  "Up  t  >  this  point," 
lie  says,  "  no  personal  trait  of   a  Redeemer    was    _ivcn." 

*  Vol.  II.,  p.  575,  Art.  Peter. 
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"The  (loul)tfiil  term  S/tilo/i,*  cannot  be  ur^'cil  ;i;4;iinst 
"  tliis  view."  On  pci^c  IJI,  he  iissures  us  that  the  hovk  of 
Henoch,  ciuotcel  by  Jutle  as  an  authority,  and  written 
about  107  IV  C,  prochiinis  Messiah  as  only  a  man,  and 
/lis  pn-cxisttiici-  as  />ti/{i[  in  the  divine  choice  and  purpose. 
Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  Scriptural  f.icts,  whether  in  tiie 
Old  Testament  or  the  New,  when  elicited  by  a  thorough 
invcstiJ,^-ltion,  in  the  lij^ht  of  the  best  authorities,  may 
admit,  without  prevarication  or  dishonesty,  of  more  than 
one  explanation,  and  do  not  necessarily  involve  those  which 
the  common  view  of  "orthodoxy"  demands.  One  quota- 
tion more  must  be  ^Mven.  It  is  the  secontl  of  the  thirteen 
Jewish  "Articles  of  h'.iith."  — "  I  believe  with  a  perfect 
"  faith  that  the  Creator. — bles.sed  be  his  name, —  is  only 
"  0\li,  in  unit)'  to  which  there  is  no  resemblance,  and  that 
"  He  alone  halh  been,  is,  and  will  be,  our  God."  In  view 
of  this,  .some  other  explanation  of  the  plural  ILlohiin,  "  Let 
us  make,"  &c.,  and  "  the  anj^cl  Jehovah,"  than  the  one 
demanded  by  "orthodoxy"  must  be  rei^anled  as,  at  least, 
possible.  What  it  is,  and  what  is  really  meant,  in  the 
Scriptures,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  may  be  elicited  from  a 
careful  examination  of  historical  facts,  and  by  the  use  of 
a  concordance. 

§5. 

Wesley  s  Relatioti  to  "  Orthodoxy!' 

No  Church  can  at  once  free  itself  from  the  traditions  of 
the  past.  When  Luther  separated  from  the  Pope,  he  car- 
ried with  him  much  of  the  thouj^dit,  and  no  little  of  the 
spirit,  of  the  abandoned  .system.  When  the  Church  of 
Enpjland  cast  off  the  trammels  of  Popery,  it  did  not  and 
could  not  suddenly  see  how  fully  Popery  had  left  its  im- 
press upon  its  popular  opinion.  Hence,  in  many  respects, 
the  lanL^ruajTc  of  Mannin<;,  page  140,  describes  its  early  con- 
dition. "  The  traditional  teaching  of  the  Catholic  theology, 
with  its  various  opinions,  were  therefore  passively  retained." 
The  theology  of  the  .so-called  "  fathers  "  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian Church  largely  moulded  that  of  the  Church  of  England. 
When  Wesley  began  to  move  away  from  the  traditions  of 
his  Church,  he  little  knew  whither  h's  steps  tended  ;  and  the 
very  Protestant  and  Arminian  principles  which  he  adopted 
drove  him,  even  against  the  violent  resistence  of  his  intense 
conservatism,  to  points  from  which  he  had  before  recoiled. 

*  Gen.  XI. I. \..   lO, 
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So  intense  was  this  conservatism  that,  on  one  occasion,  it 
completely  overpowered  his  candor,  and  drov^  him  to  the 
celebrated  recipe  for  the  cure  of  doubts, — an  absolute  refusal 
to  think.  This  recipe  was  employed  by  him,  to  prevent 
what  threatened  to  be  the  consequences  of  reading  Watts 
on  "  The  Glorified  Humanity  of  Christ."  "  What  have  you 
or  I,"  said  he  to  Benson,  "to  do  with  that  'difficulty'.^  I 
dare  not,  will  not,  reason  about  it  for  a  moment." — "  I  would 
not  have  read  it  (Dr.  Watt's  ingenious  treatise)  throuih 
for  five  hundred  pounds."  *  For  once,  the  fearless  man  of 
candor,  the  consistent  logician,  and  the  man  who  had 
proclaimed  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  system 
should  undergo  the  most  rigorous  examination,  and  be 
abandoned  if  found  untenable,  or  antagonistic  to  the  wider 
interests  of  Christianit}',  quailed  before  the  merely  possible 
consequences  of  continued  investigation  ! 

Yet  his  principles  involve  further  progress  than  Wesley 
ever  made,  or  an  abandonment  of  the  whole  ground  he 
conquered. 

I.  IVeshys  later  vieiv  of  Justifying  Fait Ji,  Jitstijicatiou, 
and  Human  Merit, render.';  the  seJiolastic  hypotheses  of  "ortho- 
doxy'' unneeesoary.  This  view,  arising  from  the  case  of 
Cornelius,  presents  the  object  of  saving  faith  as  God  and 
spiritual  things,  and  faith  as  such  a  confidence  in  these  as 
leads  to  a  righteous  life.  Yet  the  Notes  on  Cornelius  state 
that  the  acceptability  of  such  a  life  is  "  through  Christ." 
The  official  explanation  of  Justification  given  in  the  "Bound 
Minutes"  of  1770  presents  that,  not  as  the  act  of  a 
moment,  but  as  a  sentiment  of  approval  varying  directly 
as  the  goodness  of  the  life  approved,  and  based  upon  the 
inherent  goodness  of  that  life.  Can  these  thoughts  be 
harmonized .'  In  what  does  the  work  of  Chri.st  through 
which  our  goodness  is  acceptable  consist  .''  In  what  sense 
is  our  goodness  acceptable  for  its  own  sake,  and  is  yet 
acceptable  through  him  .?  If  saving  faith  has  for  its 
object  God  and  spiritual  things,  and  if  this  object  is 
capable  of  being  presented  in  various  degrees  of  com- 
pleteness by  the  different  sources  of  revelation  open  to  all 
minds,  from  the  Materialist  up  to  the  Christian,  then  the 
work  of  Christ  is  the  perfect  manifestation  of  God's  char- 
acter and,  consequently,  his  will,  thus  unfolding  the  true 
standard  of  moral  and  spiritual  life.  The  acceptable  life  is, 
then,  one  that  is  conformed  to  this  manifestation  made  by 
Christ  ;  and  its  acceptability  is  graduated  according  to  its 
'  Letter  to  Joseph  Benson,  written  September  17th,  1788. 
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conformity  to  him.  The  merit  or  value  of  that  h'fe,  then, 
while  inherent  in  the  life  itself,  is  tested  by  the  ideal  fully 
given  only  in  Christ  ;  thus,  while  our  goodness  is  approved 
secundum  merita  opcriim,  the  merits  themselves  arise  from 
the  conformity  of  the  life  to  the  great  standard  by  which  all 
human  goodness  is  tested.  Life  becomes  more  or  less 
acceptable  to  God  according  to  the  Christ-like  spirit  which 
is  in  it.  But  this  great  standard  of  perfect  goodness  was 
set  up  in  the  world  only  at  the  cost  of  agony  and  death  ; 
and,  under  the  circumstances,  it  could  not  have  been  other- 
wise. Christ,  then,  becomes  the  central  object  of  human 
thought ;  and  his  blood-shedding  becomes  the  centre  of 
attraction  in  his  whole  life.  In  one  and  the  same  life,  he 
maintains  the  authority  of  divine  righteousness,  provides 
an  unvarying  standard  by  which  all  are  tried,  thus  becom- 
ing the  Judge  of  all,  and  so  effectually  touches  the  deepesi 
seat  of  human  affection  by  his  sacrifice  of  himself  for  human 
good  that  he  arouses  in  us,  not  merely  admiration  for  the 
character  of  God  revealed  in  him,  but  a  love  so  intense  that 
racks  and  flames, misunderstandings  and  misrepresentations, 
tortures  physical  and  tortures  mental,  cannot  "  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." 
Christ  thus  becomes  our  Teacher,  our  Judge,  and  our 
Saviour, — "  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life." 

But  there  is  another  aspect  to  this  matter  which  must 
not  be  forgotten.  The  antagonism  of  this  later  view  of 
Wesley's  with  his  earlier  views  extends  deeper  and  wider 
than  the  mere  theological  presentation  of  the  Truth.  It 
goes  down  to  the  underlying  philosophical  principles,  and 
out  to  the  ecclesiastical,  educational,  scientific,  social,  and 
political  consequences  of  theology.  Here,  it  is  necessar}- 
only  to  observe  the  underlying  philosophy.  Problems  in 
theology  appear  first  in  philosophy  ;  and  the  correctness  of 
the  former  will  be  tested,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  sound- 
ness of  the  latter. 

The  relation  of  philosophy  to  theology  is  put  with 
such  peculiarly  French  clearness  by  Demogeot,  in  his 
•'  Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Fran^aise,"  that  a  few  quota- 
tions from  that  writer  seem  to  be  ai)propriate  here.  Speak- 
ing of  "  Roscelin  de  Compiegne,"  Demogeot  says:  "II 
"  n'existe  a  ses  yeux  que'des  etres  individuels,  comme 
"  tel  homme,  tel  animal.  Les  classes  qui  les  contiennent, 
"  les  genres,  les  especes,  comme  I'humanite,  la  creation, 
"  n'ont  aucune  existence  reelle  ;  ce  sont  des  mots,  des 
'' noms :    Roscelin    est    nomiiialistc.     De   cctte  doctrine  k 
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"  la  negation  du  mystere  de  la  Trinite,  il  n'y  a  qu'un  pas, 
"  et  Roscclin  Ic  franchit  ;  il  dcvint  tritheiste,  et  mourut 
"  fugitif,  frappe  dcs  anathcincs  dc  I'E^lise.  L'adversaire 
"  dc  Roscclin,  c'cst  saint  Ansclmc,  dont  nous  avons  deja 
"  parle.  Pour  lui,  Ics  idccs,  comnie  parlc  Platon,  ou  Ics 
"  univcrsanx,  comme  on  disait  alors,  ont  une  existence 
"  indepcndantc  des  individus  ou  ils  sc  manifestent.  —  11 
"  voit  partout  dcs  rcalitcs,  il  est  rcalistc. —  Roscclin  avait 
"  pousse  les  consequences  de  sa  doctrine  contre  le  dogme 
"  catholique  ;  Ansclme  protege  le  dogme  des  consequences 
"  de  la  sienne  :  il  ecrit  contre  Roscelin  le  Traitc  de  la 
"  Tr'uiitc.  Abelard  fut  coiceptnaiiste. —  Abelard  comme 
"  Roscclin,  son  maitre,  s'ecarta  du  dogme  catholique,  et  jeta 
"  bientot  I'alarmc  dans  le  camp  severe  de  lorthodoxie."  * 

Here,  we  see  how  theology  varies  with  philosophy,  how 
Nominalism  led  to  tri-theism,  how  Rddism  was  adopted 
to  uphold  the  "Catholic,"  or  Romish,  view  of  the  Trinity, 
and  how,  wiien  the  faults  of  Realism  were  pointed  out, 
and  Conccptualism  was  substituted  for  it,  Abelard  threw 
consternation  into  the  camp  of  Romish  "  orthodoxy," 
doubtless  b)'  that  view  of  the  Atonement  which  he  pre- 
sented, and  of  which  Bushiicll's  so  greatly  reminds  us,  and 
the  logical  effects  of  that  view  on  "  orthodoxy  "  in  general. 

Now,  no  one  can  compare  the  early  and  later  views  of 
Wesley  without  realizing  that  a  change,  toward  the  close 
of  his  life,  was  going  on  in  the  philosophical  standpoint 
from  which  his  theology  was  formed.  Great  political 
changes  were  in  progress  in  the  world.  The  principles  on 
which  political  authority  was  based  were  being  questioned. 
The  "  divine  right  of  kings  "  w^as  being  shattered  by  the 
advancing  democrac}'  of  America  ;  and,  in  the  relation  of 
Wesley  to  the  New  World,  as  well  as  the  Old,  it  was 
impossible  for  his  mind  to  be  unaffected  by  the  mental 
levolutions  going  on  around  him,  or  to  resist  entirely  the 
general  tendencies  to  progress.  J^eneath  the  early  and 
later  views  of  the  founder  of  Methodism  may  be  found 
two  distinct  conceptions  of  laiv.  Law  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  political  government,  and  that  monarchical, 
moulds  his  early  theology,  even  w  hilc  the  germs  of  his  later 
opinions  arc  springing  up  in  his  mind.  Hence  arose  the  view 
of  God's  "  right "  to  prescribe  the  terms  of  pardon,  as  an 
absolute  sovereign  of  an  unlimited  monarchy.  Hence 
Wesley's  view  of  justice  as  "  vindictive,"  and  its  office  as 
that  of  punishing   olTences,      Hence  his  view  of  govern- 
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mental  "  expedients,"  to  reconcile  justice  and  mercy,  and 
his  arbitrary  introduction  of  the  word  "yet"  into  a  passage 
of  Scripture  relating  to  God  as  "just  and  the  justifier," 
when  the  original  presents  no  antagonism  between  these 
two  attributes. 

Law,  as  Mr.  Wesley's  age  advanced,  seems,  more  than 
before,  to  have  assumed,  in  his  view,  the  scientific  aspect 
rather  than  the  forensic  or  judicial.     The  personality  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  or  the  distinctness  of  his  conscious  existence, 
in  relation  to  the  human  spirit,  continued  to  give  form  to 
Wesley's  conceptions  of  government  ;   but  law  ceases  to 
be  regarded   as  an  arbitrary  enactment,  and  becomes  an 
inherent  tendency  to  act  in  fixed  ways.     Stevens  says  :  * 
"  In  his  admirable  sermon  on  the  Properties  of  the  Law, 
"  Wesley  has  attempted  to  define  the  basis  of  all  theology. 
"  The  moral  system  of  the  universe— the  '  moral  law ' — is 
"  a  unit.     It  is  not  an  arbitrary  enactment  by  the  Supreme 
"  Ruler,  but  grows  out  of  his  own  essential  nature."     The 
forensic  and  judicial  view  is  based  upon  the  scientific  ;  and 
God's  government  is  conducted  upon  principles  which  have 
their  foundation  in   the   necessary  tendencies  of  his  own 
nature  and  of  creation.     The  arbitrary  disappears.     How- 
ever and  whenever  God's  relations  to  Creation  began,  these 
relations  exist ;  and  He  is,  therefore,  absolute,  not  in  the 
sense  of  being  unlimil'^d  in  power,  but  simpl)-  independent 
in  existence, — and  infinite,  only  in  the  sense  of  being  per- 
fect in   character.      The   bearings  of  this  view  on   other 
points  in  theology  are  apparent.     Justice  then  appears  to 
be  the  inexorable  maintenance  of  the  laws  of  nature,  mean 
ing  by  "nature"  all  that  is, — the  upholding  of  the  condi- 
tions necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  an)-  given  end. 
The  conditions  of  a  possible  reconciliation  of  all  men  to 
God    were    the    manifestation    of    God's    love    and    God's 
righteousness, — love,  to  awaken  human   love, — righteous- 
ness, in  the  spirit  of  the   Saviour's  life,  preserved  "  even 
unto  death,"  to  present  the  uniform  and  obligatory  stand- 
ard by  which  all  men  must  be  tried,  and  to  give  direction 
to  the  awakened  desire  to  please  the  loving  author  of  all 
good.     The  "Att)nement, "  or  means  of  reconciliation,  then, 
becomes  this  double  manifestation  of  love  and  justice,  in 
the   one   "human   righteousness"   of  Jesus.      Ever}'   man 
then   becomes   accepted,   so   far  as   he   is   Christlike,   and 
because  he  is  Christlike,  for  the   sake  of  Christ, — that   is, 
because  he  is  Godlike,-— that  is,  because  he  is  right.     By 
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this  vievs'  only  can  we  understand  those  passages  in 
Wesley's  writings  which  present  repentance  as  a  change 
from  death  to  life,  which  present  the  first  movement  of  a 
soul  toward  God  as  spiritual  and  accepted  life,  and  whicli 
present  "  conversion,"  as  commonly  understood,  as  only 
one  of  many  successive  and  marked  steps  in  the  develo])- 
ment  of  a  perfect  C  iristian  piety.  By  this  view  only  can 
we  understand  how  goodness  is  acceptable  for  its  own  sake, 
and  yet,  also,  for  the  '^z.V-e  of  Christ.  By  this  view  only 
can  we  understand  ht  \v  those  who,  in  Wesley's  writings, 
are  called  "  servant.-,  of  God  are  accepted  on  one  common 
principle  with  those  whom  he  calls  "sons";  and  by  this 
alone  can  we  understand  how  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Law,  who 
denied  "Justification  by  Faith,"  is,  in  one  passage,  called 
a  "servant,"  and  in  another  a  "  child,"  of  God. 

By  this  aspect  of  "  law,"  we  may  form  correct  ideas  of 
what  is  the  penalty  of  sin.  It  ceases  to  be  pain  arbitrarily 
inflicted,  and  as  arbitrarily  continued  or  removed  ;  but  it  is 
viewed  as  a  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  wrong 
doing,  proportioned  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  the  wrong, 
and  continuous  as  the  duration  of  that  wrong.  Hence,  too, 
may  we  arrive  at  a  correct  idea  of  forgiveness.  It  is  no 
longer  an  arbitrary  removal  of  penalty  ;  for  that  cannot  be 
removed.  He  who  violates  physical  law,  by  smoking  to 
the  injury  of  his  nervous  system,  by  irregukirity  and  excess 
in  food  or  drink,  by  excess  or  deficiency  in  physical  exer- 
cise, cannot,  by  orthodox  belief  or  pious  devotions  or 
contributions  to  "the  Superannuated  Fund,"  avoid  the 
consequent  irritability,  depression,  rheumatism,  paralysis, 
or  insanity,  any  more  than  grasshoppers  can  be  removed 
by  sprinkling  "  holy  water"  on  the  fields  to  the  tinkling 
music  of  a  little  bell,  or  small-pox  be  cured  by  processions 
of  praying  women  led  by  a  priest  with  a  big  cross  in  his 
hands.  Turkish  baths,  tooth-brushes,  and  dumb-bells,  will 
never  remove  the  low  spiritual  conceptions,  or  the  base 
sensuality,  of  him  who  never  [)rays.  The  learning  and 
saintliness  of  Thomas  Walsh  will  never  save  him  from  the 
shortened  life,  the  curtailed  usefulness,  and  the  perpetual 
lesson  of  folly,  brought  about  by  his  unnatural  asceticism. 
Throughout  eternity,  the  im})ure  in  lieart  can  never  see 
God  ;  and  the  youth  wasted  in  sin  can  never,  to  all  eter- 
nity, by  subs(.:quent  goodness,  obtain  the  position  which 
might  have  been  gained  had  the  whole  life  been  spent  in 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  God. 

Pardctfi   is  simply  the  re-introduction    of  the   offender 
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•within  the  circle  of  God's  beneficent  laws,  physical,  moral, 
or  spiritual  ;  and  it  is  ^nven  whenever  the  offender  returns 
to  his  allegiance.  In  spiritual  things,  Christ  Jesus  is  the 
only  perfect  expression  of  God's  highest  law  of  Love  ;  and 
he  who  returns  to  Jesus,  to  learn  his  spirit,  and  manifest  it. 
instantly  partakes  of  that  spiritual  pardon  which  is  free  for 
all.  The  conviction  of  God's  personality  will  remove  from 
this  view  all  appearance  of  cold  necessity,  and  will  touch 
the  heart  that  longs  for  personal  care  and  sympathy  with 
the  assurance  of  a  divine  tenderness  as  minute  in  its 
details  as  it  is  grand  in  its  unlimited  comprehension.  If 
the  modern  term  "  Evangelical "  is  not  to  be  continued  as 
a  more  or  less  Calvinistic  party  "  Shibboleth,"  or  to  sink 
into  a  mere  cant  word  with  no  determinate  meaning,  its 
force  must  be  found  in  this  recognition  of  personal  contact 
between  the  human  mind  and  the  Divine  Spirit,  according 
to  the  general  laws  of  spiritual  influence,  l^y  this,  Chris- 
tianity will  be  saved  at  once  from  necessitarianism  and 
from  that  humanitarianism  which  traces  mental  and  moral 
changes  no  farther  than  the  inherent  tendencies  of  humanity 
as  affected  by  the  associations  of  its  merely  mundane  cir- 
cumstances. How  will  such  a  view  alter  clerical  dealings 
with  so-called  "penitents"!  No  longer  will  "  seekers  "  of 
salvation  be  urged  to  unreasoning  credulity  in  accepting 
the  "authoritative  assurance"  of  pardon  from  priestly  lips  ; 
and  no  longer  will  the  perplexed  spirit  be  sent  away,  to 
mourn  to  disgust  over  its  inability  to  "find  peace"  by 
attempting  to  solve  metaphysical  and  theological  problems. 
But,  recognizing  Jesus  as  the  highest  expression  of  God'.", 
law  of  spiritual  life,  and  realizing  that  "coming  to  Jesus" 
means  learning  of  him,  catching  the  mspiration  of  his  spirit, 
and  being,  like  him,  humble,  trustful  in  those  divine  influ- 
ences by  which  alone  good  is  begptten  in  us,  and  in  divine 
protection,  and  being  obedient  to  divine  laws,  the  "  assur- 
ance "  of  pardon  will  accompany  the  consciousness  of  even 
the  first  surrender  to  the  laws  which  secure  pardon,  and  a 
more  intelligent  piety  will  be  sure  to  follow  the  common- 
sense  presentation  of  Scriptural  Truth,  even  if  the  oriental 
phrases  of  the  Bible  and  the  scholastic  phrases  of  theology 
should  be  abandoned  for  the  words  of  modern  every-day 
speech.  The  complications  and  confusion  of  our  theologies 
will  be  lost  in  a  return  to  the  simplicity  of  the  early 
"Gospel";  and  piety,  standing  apart  .from  bewildering 
metaphysics,  will  assert  its  power  over  the  human  heart, 
till  a  truer  "  revival  "  of  religion  will   bind  the  scattered 
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rra<:^mcnts  of  our  common  Christianity  into  one  cemcntccT 
whole  :  Christ,  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  and  the 
perfect  Incarnation  of  God,  will  continue  to  receive  the 
adoration  of  reverent  hearts  who  see  in  Him  no  merely 
human  equal,  but  the  "  express  image "  of  the  one  God 
and  Father  of  all. 

But,  in  view  of  this  presentation  of  Christianity,  where 
is  the  necessity  for  that  complicated  "  scheme  "  or  "plan" 
of  suppositions  and  "expedients"  which  has  usurped  the 
sacred  name  of  "orthodoxy"?  The  government  of  God 
totters  not  by  the  spread  of  insubordination,  and  needs  no 
prudential  props,  to  maintain  its  integrity.  The  offences 
of  millions  can  never  affect  the  supremacy  of  God  ;  and 
those  schemes  which  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  human 
authority  and  law  from  anarchy  can  never  find  any  place 
in  the  government  of  Him  who  changes  not.  In  no  human 
government  is  the  punishment  of  an  offence  necessary  to 
the  pardon  of  that  offence.  How,  then,  in  view  of  what 
has  been  said  of  Wesley's  later  views  and  their  logical 
consequences,  can  we  persist  in  applying  to  the  divine 
government  principles  conceived  in  a  day  when  the  basis 
and  laws  even  of  human  government  were  little  understood 
--principles  which  modern  experience  proves  to  be  founded 
in  no  facts  of  nature,  human  or  divine .''  If  pardon  can 
be  granted  where  the  penalty  of  offence  is  not  exacted, 
but  where  it  is  found  that  justice  and  mercy  are  both 
satisfied  without  the  infliction  of  punishment, — if  we  find 
this  the  case  in  earthly  governments,  domestic  and  political, 
every  day  and  every  year  of  our  lives, — if  the  ends  of 
government  are  secured  by  the  return  of  the  offender  to 
obedience,  and  if  this  return  can  be  secured,  as  it  often  is, 
nay,  as  it  most  frequently  is,  by  other  means  than  punish- 
ment, either  of  the  offender  or  his  substitute, — wherein  lies 
the  necessity  for  an  "  infinite  sacrifice "  to  secure  the 
pardon  of  one  who  needs  but  to  realize  the  love  of  Him 
whom  he  has  offended,  in  order  to  melt  in  penitence  at 
his  feet  ^  If  the  antecedent  necessity  for  such  an  "  infinite 
sacrifice"  is  a  fallacy,  then  wherein  lies  the  necessity  for 
an  infinite  divine  "  hypostasis  "  to  constitute  such  a  sacri- 
fice, and  any  combination  of  "  hypostases  "  at  all  in  the 
being  of  the  One  God  and  P^ather  of  all  ?  Wesley's  later 
view  of  "  saving  faith  "  destroys  this  antecedent  necessity, 
and,  with  it,  the  whole  speculative  fabric  we  found  upon  it. 

2.    Wesley  s  abando}imetit  of  the  supposed  Seriptural  char- 
acter of  the  terms  "  heresy  "  a7id  "  heretics,"  as  nozu  uscd^ 
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•abiDidoiis  the  only  ground  on  z^'hich  this  sacerdotal  '*  ortho- 
doxy'' can  he  inaintained. — On  Acts  X\IV.,  14,  he  iaj's  : 
"  Heresy. —  This  appellation  St.  Paul  corrects.  Not  c'liat 
"  it  was  then  an  odious  word  ;  but  it  was  not  honoTL»i-, 
"  enout^h.  A  party  or  sect  (so  that  word  signifies/  is 
"  formed  by  men."  On  2  Peter  II.,  i,  he  says  :  "  Heresies, 
"  that  is,  divisions."  On  Titus  III.,  10,  he  says  of  the  term 
*'  heretic  "  :  "  As  for  the  popish  sense,  '  A  man  that  errs  in 
"  fundamentals,'  althouc^h  it  crept,  with  many  other  thint^^s, 
"  early  into  the  Church,  yet  it  has  no  shadow  of  foundation, 
"  either  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament."  Part  of  his  note 
on  I  Cor.  XL,  18,  may  be  repeated  :  "  So  wonderfully  have 
"  later  ages  distorted  the  words  heresy  and  schism  from 
"  their  Scriptural  meaning.  Heresy  is  not,  in  all  the  Bible, 
"  taken  for  '  an  error  in  fundamentals,'  or  in  anything  else  ; 
"  nor  schism,  for  any  separation  from  the  outward  com- 
*'  munion  of  others.  Therefore  both  heresy  and  schism,  in 
"  the  modern  sense  of  the  words,  are  sins  that  the  Scripture 
"  knows  nothing  of;  but  were  invented  merely  to  deprive 
"  mankind  of  the  benefit  of  private  judgment,  and  liberty 
"  of  conscience."  As  bearing  upon  these  expressions,  from 
the  ultimate  standards  of  Methodist  theology,  the  following 
passage  from  Sermon  LXXIV.,  may  not  be  out  of  place 
here  :  "  I  dare  not  exclude  from  the  Church  Catholic  all 
"  those  congregations  in  which  any  unscriptural  doctrines, 
"  which  cannot  be  affirmed  to  be  '  the  pure  word  of  God,' 
"  are  sometimes,  yea,  frequently,  preached  ;  neither  all 
"  those  congregations  in  which  the  sacraments  are  not 
"  '  duly  administered.'  Certainly,  if  these  things  are  so, 
"  the  Church  of  Rome  is  not  so  much  as  a  part  of  the 
"  Catholic  Church  ;  seeing  therein  neither  is  '  the  pure 
"  word  of  God  '  preached,  nor  the  sacraments  '  duly  ad- 
"  ministered.'  Whoever  they  are  that  have  '  one  Spirit, 
"  one  hope,  one  Lord,  one'  faith,  one  God  and  Father  of 
"  all,'  I  can  easily  bear  with  their  holding  wrong  opinions, 
"  yea,  and  superstitious  modes  of  worship:  nor  would  I, on 
"  these  accounts,  scruple  still  to  include  them  within  the 
"  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church;  neither  would  I  have  any 
"  objection  to  receive  them,  if  they  desired  it,  as  members 
"  of  the  Church  of  England."  This  sermon  was  preached 
in  1788  :  when  a  century  has  passed,  will  the  Christian 
and  ecclesiastical  statesmanship  of  the  world  have  risen 
to  the  high  charity  and  Godlike  comprehension  of  John 
Wesley .''  Oh !  for  that  time  when  the  hearts  of  men. 
softened  by  the  distant  strains  of  music  from    the  nearing 
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heaven,  shall  melt  in  the  love  of  one  common   Lord,  for- 
y[ettint:j  the  jarring  creeds  of  a  speculative  but  ii^norant  age, 
and  rising  above   the  petty   differences    of   .'esthetic  taste 
displayed   in   forms  of  robes   or  rituals,  shall   cry  to  each 
other  from  the   thousand  fanes  of  Christian   prayer,  from 
snowy  Canada  to  India's  heated  plains,  "if  thy  heart  be 
as  my  heart,  give  me  thy  hand  !  "     But  touching  reveries 
of  the  coming  glory  must  give  place  to  that  stern  conflict 
of  thought  which  is  the  preparation  for  the  glorious  unity 
to  come;  and  John  Wesley's  words  must  be  analyzed,  to 
find  their   bearing  on    the    dogmas    that    keep    Christian 
hearts  divided  from  each  other.     Now,  it  will  be  evident 
from    the    foregoing    quotations    that  Wesley    traced    the 
division    of    Christians   into     the    two   hostile   camps    of 
"orthodox"  and  "heretics,"  not  to  the  Bible,  but  to  Rome. 
The  Bible  furnishes  no  foundation  for  such    a   classifica- 
tion.    The  explanations  of  Scriptural  facts  on  which  such 
a  division  is  based  have  been  put  forth  by  Rome,  to  lead 
men  to  Rome.     They  were  enforced  as  truth  in  order  to 
limit  human  liberty,  and  subject  it  to  the  external  authority 
of  a  self-styled  "  Catholic  Church."     To  tlie  assumed  in- 
fallibility of  this  "Church,"  then,  we  must  trace  the  origin 
of  all  the  authority  that  liis  in  this  distinction  of  "  heretics" 
and  "orthodox"  ;  and  to  that  same  infallibility  must  that 
distinction  lead,  if  we  persevere  in  maintaining  it.     Who 
j)ronounces    the  Unitarian   or  the  Quaker  a    "heretic.''" 
A  certain   body  that  assumes  to   itself  the  title  of  "  the 
Church."     On  what  authority  does  it  so  pronounce.''     It 
asserts  that  the  "heretic's"   opinions  are  contrary  to  the 
"  Word  of  God,"  or  the  Bible.     On  what  authority  does 
it  call  the  Bible  the  "  Word   of  God  .? "     There  is  no  one 
passage  in  the  Scriptures  in  which  the  terms  are,  or  could 
be,  synonymous.     It  calls  it  so  on  its  own  authority.     As 
Dr.  Whedon,  in  a  quotation  given  before,  assures  us,  the 
Church  made  the  Bible, — put  together   its  various  parts, 
and  called   them  "  Bible,"  to  the  exclusion  of  everything 
else.     But  granting  that  the  term   "Word  of  God"  is  a 
true   description  of  the  Bible,  —  for   there  is   a  sense   in 
which  it  may  be  so  called, — on   what  authority  does  this 
"Church"    assert  that  the  Quaker's,  or  the    Unitarian's, 
interpretation   of  it  is  wrong?     These    "heretics"   accept 
the  Bible  as  well  as  their  censors,  and  build  their  Christian- 
ity upon  it.     If  this  self-styled  "  Catholic  Church  "  wishes 
to  base  the  patristic   "  orthodoxy,"  or  explanation  of  the 
fundamental  Scriptural  facts,  on  the  Bible,  it  must  do  so,. 
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cither  because  criticism  finds  that  explanation  tliere,  or 
because  some  other  authority'  says  that  is  the  sense  in 
which  the  Bible  must  be  taken.  But  criticism  does  not 
find  it  there,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  ^^ood  and 
learned  men  receive  the  Bible  and  yet  reject  the  "  ortho- 
doxy "  of  Rome,  though  their  goodness  and  learning  arc 
not  inferior  to  those  of  others  who  do  not  reject  that  inter- 
l)retation  of  the  Bible.  The  only  other  authority  to  which 
we  can  appeal  is  the  "  Church."  But  if  so,  we  must  define 
the  "  ChuHch."  It  cannot,  to  such  men,  mean  all  who,  in 
any  sense,  acknowledge  Christ  ;  for  these  have  no  unani- 
mous voice  in  favor  of  this  "orthodoxy."  Therefore  we 
must  limit  the  "  Church"  to  some  divinely  authorized  and 
constituted  organization.  But,  if  such  exists,  any  breach 
of  its  unity,  or  .separation  from  its  order,  is  a  crime.  We 
must  go  back  to  the  unit)'  before  the  establishment  of  the 
Greek  Church  as  a  separate  organization,  to  find  any  form 
of  Christianity  which  will  answer  the  demands  of  our 
investigation  ;  and  when  we  do  think  we  have  found  it, 
what  does  it  amount  to  .'  Simply  this.  The  voice  of  the 
"  Church"  cries  :  "You  must  receive  the  Bible  as  such,  be- 
"  cause  I  made  it.  You  must  take  it  in  my  sense,  because  I 
"  say  so ,  and,  as  1  have  made  it,  I  ought  to  know  what  it 
"means.  I  put  together  these  scattered  treatises,  because 
"  they  accorded  with  my  convictions;  and,  if  they  had  not  so 
"  accorded,  I  should  have  rejected  them,  just  as  I  did  other 
"  treatises.  If  you  do  not  find  this  '  orthodoxy'  and  infalli- 
"  bility  in  the  Bible,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  Book.  I 
"  am  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  am  not 
"  dependent  upon  the  Bible,"  That  this  is  not  a  misre- 
presentation of  the  line  of  argument  pursued  by  "  church  " 
writers  may  be  seen  from  the  following  quotations  from 
Maiming's  "Temporal  Mission,"  pages  173-6:  "It  may 
"  be  from  '  intellectual  obtuseness,'  or  '  want  of  the  critical 
"  faculty,'  or  'obstinate  adherence  to  preconceived  belief  ; 
"  but  it  makes  little  impression  on  me  to  be  told  that  S. 
"  Stephen,  in  Acts  vii.,  16,  fell  into  an  historical  error  in 
"  saying  that  Jacob  was  buried  in  Sichem.  I  confess  that 
"  J  cannot  explain  the  difficulty,  and  that  the  explanations 
"  usually  given,  though  possible  and  even  probable,  are 
"  hardly  sufficient.  Nevertheless,  I  am  not  shaken  in  the 
"  least  as  to  the  divine  axiom,  that  Holy  Scripture  is 
"  exempt  from  all  error.  Nor,  again,  when  we  read  in  one 
"  place  that  King  Solomon  had  4,000  stalls  for  horses,  in 
"  another,  40,000 ;  nor  that  King  Josias  began  to  reign  at 
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"  cij^ht  years  of  a<^c,  in  another  place  at  ci.Ljhtcen.  Why 
"  should  wc  be  ashamed  of  sayinij  with  S.  Au^nistinc,  '  Let 
"  '  us  believe  and  iniinovably  affirm  that  in  Scripture  false- 
"  '  liood  has  no  place.  Adore  in  the  (lospel  what  you  do 
"  '  not  as  yet  understand,  riid  adore  it  all  the  more  in  pro- 
** '  portion  as  it  is  now  hidden  from  you.'  And  if  it  should 
*'  seem  irrational  and  perverse  to  shut  our  eyes  to  difficul- 
"  ties,  as  men  say,  we  can  but  answer — -We  neither  derive 
*'  our  religion  from  the  Scriptures,  nor  does  it  depend  upon 
"  them.  The  centre  and  source  of  all  our  certainty  is  the 
'*  perpetual  Voice  of  the  Church  of  God."  Here,  let  it  be 
observed,  (a)  that  it  is  only  on  the  basis  of  church  infalli- 
bility that  men  are  branded  as  "  heretics"  in  the  thcoloj,ncal 
sense  of  the  word  ;  (/;)  that  to  reject  the  distinction  between 
"heretics"  and  "orthodox,"  in  that  sense,  is  to  reject  the 
foundation  of  that  distinction,  which  is  church  infallibility  ; 
(c)  that  to  accei>t  that  infallibility  is  to  blind  one's  eyes  to 
patent  facts,  and  believe  that  .Sichem  and  not-Sichcm, 
eight  and  eighteen,  are  one  and  the  same  ;  ((^  that  the 
abandonment  of  the  distinction  of  men,  theologically,  into 
"  heretics"  and  "  orthodox  "  renders  it  possible  that  right 
thinking  may  be  on  the  side  of  the  so-called  heretic,  and 
error  on  the  side  of  the  so-called  orthodox  ;  (f)  that  the 
test  of  right  thinking  must  be  found  elsewhere  than  merely 
in  the  Bible,  which  evidently,  apart  from  some  common 
standard  of  interpretation,  does  not  settle  the  points  at 
issue, — or  in  church  authority,  which,  on  the  one  hand, 
imposes  upon  the  Bible  a  meaning  foreign  from  it,  and,  on 
the  other,  ignores  facts  patent  to  every  critical  investigator 
of  tlie  Bible,  demands  of  those  who  ignore  those  facts  a 
stultification  of  their  own  intelligence,  and,  when  pressed 
by  those  who  cannot  stultify  themselves,  shifts  its  ground, 
and  rejects  the  Bible  altogether  ;  (f)  and  that  Mr.  Wesley, 
having  abandoned  both  the  Scriptural  and  the  "church" 
foundation  for  this  distinction,  must  be  held  responsible  for 
the  logical  consequences  of  the  abandonment. 

Thus,  we  are  not  merely  led  to  the  conviction  that  Mr. 
Wesley's  view  of  "saving  faith"  renders  the  patristic 
orthodoxy  unnecessary  to  a  truly  Arminian  and  evangeli- 
cal view  of  Christianity,  but  that  he  abandoned  the  only 
foundation  on  which  that  s)stem  of  speculative  dogmas 
can  rest. 

J.  I  Vesleys  abandon  nieut  of  the  "  A  tJianasian'  creed  is  the 
ahandonnioit  of  the  whole  "  orthodoxy"  of  which  that  creed  is 
the  highest  exponent.     It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  form  any 
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correct  ideas  of  the  bearin^^  of  Wesley's  views  on  modern 
coiurovers)',  that  he  should  be,  so  far  as  is  possible,  his 
own  inter[)reter.  1  lis  Ljeneral  writinj^s  furnish  the  best  clue 
to  his  mature  conceptions  of  the  matter  presented  in  the 
legal  standards  of  McthcKlism.  His  \otes  were  published 
in  1754-  ^"  '775.  he  published  his  Sermon  on  the  Trinity, 
from  I  John  v.,  7.  It  is  impossible,  apart  from  that  ser- 
mon, anil  scattered  passai^es  in  his  (Hher  writiiv^s,  to  form 
any  true  opinions  of  his  views  on  the  subject  referred  to. 
A  few  extracts  from  the  sermon,  then,  even  at  the  risk  of 
repetition,  are  necessary.  iVUudin^-  to  his  text,  he  saj's  : 
"  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  of  im[)ortance  to  believe  this  or 
"  that  explicati'))i  of  these  words.  I  know  not  that  any  well- 
"  jud}^in<^-  man  would  attempt  to  explain  them  at  all.  One 
"  of  the  best  tracts  which  that  great  man.  Dean  Swift,  ever 
"wrote,  was  his  Sermon  upon  the  Trinity.  Herein  he 
"shows  that  all  who  endeavored  to  ex})lain  it  at  all  have 
"  utterly  lost  their  way;  have,  above  all  other  persons,  hurt 
"  the  cause  which  the)'  intended  to  promote,  having  only, 
*'  as  Job  S[)eaks,  '  darkened  counsel  by  words  without  know- 
"  *  ledge.'  It  was  in  an  evil  hour  that  these  explainers 
"  began  their  fruitless  work.  I  insist  upon  no  explicati(Mi 
"  at  all  ;  no,  not  even  the  best  I  ever  saw;  I  mean  that 
"  which  is  given  us  in  the  creed  commonly  ascribed  to 
"  Athanasius." 

Further  on,  he  sa)-; :  "  I  dare  not  insist  upon  any  one's 
"  using  the  word  Trinity  or  Person."  "  I  would  insist  only 
"  on  the  direct  words,  unexplained,  just  as  they  lie  in  the 
"  text  :  '  There  are  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the 
"  '  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three 
*'  '  are  one.' "  "  The  Bible  barely  requires  you  to  believe 
"  such  facts,  not  the  manner  of  them.  Now  the  mystery 
"  does   not  lie   in   the  fact,  but  altogether  in  the  niaiuicrr 

" the  Bible  docs  not  require  you  to  believe  any  mystery 

"  at  all!'  "  I  believe  this  fact  also  (if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
"  pression),  that  God  is  three  and  one.  But  the  inafiner. 
"  /loio,  I  do  not  comprehend  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  it.  Now 
"  in  this,  in  the  manner,  lies  the  mj'stcry  ;  and  so  it  ma}- ; 
"  I  have  no  concern  with  it  :  it  is  no  object  of  my  faith  :  I 
*'  believe  just  so  much  as  God  has  revealed,  and  no  more. 
"  But  this,  the  manner,  he  has  not  revealed  ;  therefore  I 

"  believe  nothing  ab(Hit  it."     "  But  the  thing  which   I 

"  here  particularly  mean  is  this  :  the  knowledge  ot  the 
"  Three-One  God  is  interwoven  with  all  true  Christian 
"  faith,  with  all  vital  religion." 
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To  the  last  sentence,  pennoi!  '}n  1775.  must  be  added  the 
followin};,  written  in  17.S6:  "I  cannot  ar<;ue  a^j^ainst  niattci 
"of  fact.  I  daic  not  deny  that  Mr.  l*'irinin  was  a  pious 
'•  man  ;  although  his  notions  of  the  Trinity  were  quite 
"  erroneous." 

Here,  let  it  be  noted  :  (i)  that  il  must  be  absurd  to  in- 
sist, after  ihc  lapse  of  cm.-  hundred  ;i.nd  twenty-three  years 
from  the  publication  of  the  "Notes,"  on  explanations  of 
the  Hible  publicly  abandoned  by  Wesley  himself  after  the 
la[)se  of,  successively,  twenty-one,  and  thirty-two,  years 
frotn  thai  publication  ;  (2)  that,  in  Wesley's  later  opinion, 
the  liible  cont.iins  no  explanation  of  the  'I'rmity,  in  its  so- 
called  "orthodox"  sense,  of  a  Unity  made  up  of  three 
"  hyposta.ses"  ;  (3)  that  all  attempts  to  cxplaiit  what  he,  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  took  for  a  revealed  "  fact "  must  end 
in  failure,  and  have  so  ended  ;  (4)  that  the  evidence  that 
this  threefold  unity  in  Ciod  is  a  fact  rested  on  the  distinct 
statement  of  the  Bible  to  that  effect,  and  on  the  testimony 
K^i  universal  Christian  consciousness  ;  (5)  that,  in  1786,  he 
abandoned  the  testimony  of  Christian  consciousness  to  that 
supposed  fact,  in  view  of  the  other  fact  that  such  conscious- 
ness could  co-exist  with  the  denial  of  that  threefold  unity  ; 
(6)  that  his  retention  of  this  threefold  unity  rested  ulti- 
mately only  on  the  distinct  assertion  of  Scripture  that  such 
unity  existed  in  heaven  ;  (7)  that  Scriptural  facts  and 
facts  of  personal  observation  were  of  co-ordinate  authority 
for  our  beliefs,  and  that,  where  what  seemed  to  be 
Scriptural  facts  were  in  any  way  doubtful,  trustworthy 
facts  of  observation  should  decide  the  sense  in  which 
Scripture  ought  to  be  taken  :  he  thought  Scriptural  fact 
warranted  the  exclusion  of  Unitarians  from  the  pale  of 
Christianity  :  he  abandoned  that  view  of  Scripture  on  the 
evidence  of  observation  ;  (8)  that,  thus,  Scripture  was  in- 
terpreted by  him  through  the  use  of  his  own  Reason,  and 
not  by  reverence  for  that  misappropriated  Scriptural 
allusion,  which  has  no  reference  to  church  authority  in 
doctrinal  matters,  but  only  in  moral  conduct,  and  which  is 
contained  in  the  anathema  :  "  Woe  to  him  who  refuses  to 
'  hear  the  Church  '  ;"'  (9)  that,  by  the  use  of  this  Reason, 
he  rejected,  not  merely  the  damnatory  clauses  of  the  so- 
called  Athanasian  creed,  but  its  whole  explanatory  hypo- 
thesis ;  and  (10)  that,  with  this  creed,  he  abandons  the 
authority  of  any  "  mystery  "  at  all,  either  over  our  belief 
or  our  teaching. 

But    no   presentation    of   the    so-called    "  orthodoxy, " 
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except  the  Atlianasian  creed,  will  bear  investi^Mtion  for 
an  hour.  It  is,  itself,  a  mass  lA'  provokiiiL^  tontradictioiis  ; 
but  any  other  exposition  of  "orthodox)'"  lands  us  in 
incomprehensible  propositions,  or  in  tri-theism.  Let  any- 
one, apart  from  the  terminoloj^y  anil  thought  of  that  creed, 
try  to  formulate  to  hiniselt  his  view  of  the  Trinity  in 
Unity,  and  he  will  timl  himself  mercilessly  tlriven  to  the 
abandonment  of  thought  at  all,  to_  tri-theism,  or  to  a 
Trinity  of  masks  assumed  by  the  one  Deity.  If  he  say: 
"  I  do  not  understand;  I  believe,"  it  is  the  abandomnent  of 
his  own  thought  in  the  acceptance  of  the  thou.Lihts  of  others. 
If  we  recognize  l''ather,  Son,  and  li<jl)-  Spirit  as  three 
phases  assumed  by  God  in  the  work  of  rcdemi)tion,  these 
phases  are  but  mask.s — the  old  and  true  sense  of  "persons" 
— assumed  by  the  one  Deit}'  ;  and  we  have  no  real  Trinity 
in  Unity  at  all.  If  we  recognize  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit  as  being  "  persons "  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
word,  having  each  a  distinct  intelligence,  consciousness, 
and  will,  these  are  but  attributes  of  beings  so  distinct  that 
they  are  really  three  Gods  ;  and,  if  the  Unity  of  God  has 
so  little  of  numerical  one-ness  about  it,  who  can  deny 
Manning  and  some  of  the  "  fathers  "  their  unity  of  immen- 
sity, with  its  semi-materialistic  conception  of  Gud,  and  its 
possibility  oi  four  persons,  yes,  four  tlioiisaiici,  or  all  the 
gods  of  Olympus,  in  the  compass  of  its  vastness  .-•  To  be 
"orthodox"  in  the  technical  sense  of  that  term  adopted 
by  what  is  called  the  "  Western  Church,"  we  must  accept 
the  Athanasian  creed.  But  Wesley  abandoned  that  creed. 
"  I  believe  nothing  about  it,"  said  he,  referring,  not  to  its 
anathema,  but  to  its  explanations.  What  is  this,  but  to 
reject  the  whole  logical  process  of  which  it  is  the  legitimate 
conclusion  .'  What  is  this  but  to  reject  the  premises  from 
which  that  conclusion  is  drawn  .''  What  is  this  but  to 
bundle  out  of  doors  the  whole  patristic  crowd  of  monkish 
speculators, — to  lay  on  the  lash  of  small  cords,  till  the 
tribe  of  buyers  and  sellers  of  monkish  mysteries  and  the 
souls  of  men  are  driven  from  their  seats  of  authority  in  the 
temple  of  God  .'' 

If  it  is  thought  a  matter  of  questionable  propriety  to 
interpret  Mr.  Wesley's  notes  in  the  light  of  his  subse- 
quently-formed opinions,  and  not  leave  them  as  they  first 
came  from  his  pen,  let  it  be  remembered  how  little  love 
of  Truth  is  involved  in  keeping  to  what  he  himself  aban- 
doned, namely,  all  explanations  of  the  Trinity,  even  that 
one  given  in  the  creed  called   "  Athanasian."     Nor  must 
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it  be  forgotten  that  this  process  has  been  ah'cady  adopted. 
It  is  well  known  that  any  theory  of  the  origin  of  souls 
decides  the  theological  question  of  hereditary  tendencies 
to  evil.  In  Mr.  Wesley's  Journals  as  quoted  before,  he 
abandons  the  theory  of  infusion  of  souls  for  that  of  tra- 
duction ;  and,  on  this,  Dr.  Stevens*  says  :  "  Correct  by 
these  his  note  on  ^ieb.  XII.,  9."  Where  the  standards, 
then,  are  capable  of  bearing  the  truer  interpretation,  the 
false  and  the  abandoned  should  certainly  not  be  insisted 
upon.  Let  the  principle  apply  in  this  case,  also  ;  and  the 
standards  will  express,  not  Mr.  Wesley's  cruder  views,  but 
his  most  manure  convictions. 

How  far  tin"s  liberality  of  sentiment  should  be  extended 
in  any  body  claiming  to  be  a  church,  may  be  learned  from 
his  Notes  and  his  Sermons.  Where  a  godly  fear  and  a 
righteous  life  exist,  Mr.  Wesley  'icid  that  no  peculiarities 
of  doctrinal  view,  and  no  regulations  founded  by  authority, 
should  deprive  men  of  the  rights  of  church-membership. 
On  Acts  X.,  17,  he  say  •  "  And  ivJio  are  we  that  we  sJiould 
"  .vithstand  God f  larticularly  by  laying  dow.i  rules  of 
"  Christian  communion  which  exclude  any  whom  he  has 
"  admitted  into  the  Church  ot  the  first-born  fnMii  wor- 
"  shipping  God  together.  O  that  all  Chiu'ch  governors 
"  would  consider  how  bold  an  usurpation  this  is  on  the 
"  authority  of  the  i.upreme  Lord  of  the  Church  !  O  that 
"  the  sin  of  thus  withstanding  God  may  not  be  laid  to  the 
"  charge  of  those  who,  perhaps  with  a  good  intention,  but 
"  in  an  over-fondness  for  their  own  forms,  have  done  it, 
*'  and  arc  continually  doing  it."  Here,  he  evidently  teaches 
that  no  church  should  adopt  terms  of  fellowship  which 
are  narrower  than  catholic.  But,  should  the  same  liberty 
be  accorded  to  those  who  preach  .'  In  his  Sermon, 
No.  XXXVIII.,  on  Mark  IX.,  38-39,  he  lays  down,  in  section 
III.,  3,  the  test  of  a  man's  call  to  preach,  namely,  the  fact 
of  his  preaching  turning  men  from  sin  to  a  Christian  life. 
The  tenor  of  the  sermon  is  tiiat,  where  the  preaching  of 
layman  or  clergyman  will  bear  this  te-t,  no  diversity  of 
opinion,  no  alliance  wich  any  particular  party  in  the 
Church,  no  difference  of  church  relations,  and  no  existing 
personal  animosities,  should  lead  to  anything  calculated 
to  stop  him  from  preaching.  The  ground  of  the  whole  is 
that,  where  (jod  has  given  the  ability  to  preach,  and  has 
made  the  preaching  useful,  God  lias  called  the  preacher  to 
e.xercise  liis  gifts  ;  and,  if  (lod  has  called,  who  shall  forbid 
*  Iliit.,  p.  690,  Kiiij.  c(l. 
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him  to  answer  the  call  ?  "  l^cware  how  you  attempt  to 
"  hinder  him,  cither  b\'  your  autliorit}',  or  arguments,  or 
"  persuasions.  Do  not  in  any  wise  strive  to  prevent  his 
"  usinj^  all  the  power  which  God  has  given  him.  If  yon 
"  have  authority  loith  him,  do  not  nso  that  anthority  to  stop 
"  the  7vork  of  God.  Persuade  him  not  to  depart  from  the 
"  work.  If  he  should  give  place  to  the  devil  and  yon,  many 
"  souls  might  perish  in  their  iniquity ;  but  their  blood 
"  would  God  require  at  yonr  hands."  U  Mr.  Wesley 
thought  it  wrong  and  satanic  to  "  persuade  "  to  a  departure 
"  from  the  work,"  what  would  he  say  of  any  who  would 
compel  it  ?  "  Forbid  him  not  ;  no,  not  at  the  peril  of  j'our 
"  soul.  Shall  not  God  work  by  whom  he  will  work.-*  No 
"  man  can  do  these  works  unless  God  is  with  him ;  unless 
"  God  h;  ih  sent  him  for  this  very  thing.  But  if  (iod  hath 
"  sent  hir:i,  will  you  call  him  back  .''  Will  you  forbid  liim 
"  to  go } "  The  work  of  bringing  sinners  to  God  IMr. 
Wesley  calls  "  casting  out  devils  ;  "  and  he  sa}'-s  :  "  when  I 
"  have  reasonable  proof  that  any  man  does  cast  out  devils, 
"  whatever  others  do,  I  dare  not  forbid  him,  lest  I  be  found 
"  even  to  fight  against  God."  "  And  whosoever  thou  art 
"  that  fearest  God,  '  forbid  him  not,'  either  directly  or  in- 
"  directly.  —  You  indirectly  forbid  him,  when  you  dis- 
"  courage  him  in  his  work,  by  drawing  him  into  disputes 
"  concerning  it,  by  raising  objections  against  it,  or  j  ■  ight- 
'  ing  him  zoith  conseqnenees  which  very  possibly  will  ne\'er 
''  be.  You  forbid  him  when  \'ou  show  any  unkindncss 
"  toward  him  either  in  language  or  behavior.  O  forbid 
"  him  not  in  any  of  these  ways!"  "If  we  willingi}-  fail 
"  in  any  of  these  points,  if  we  either  directly  or  indirectly 
"  forbid  him,  '  because  he  followeth  not  us,'  then  we  are 
"  bigots."  "  Examine  yourself, —  Do  I  not  indirectly  at 
"  least  forbid  liim  on  any  of  these  grounds  .•'  Am  I  not 
"  sorry  that  God  should  thus  own  and  bless  a  man  that 
"  holds  such  erroneous  opinions  .''—  If  you  do  any  of  these 
"things,  you  are  a  bigot  to  this  day."  'In  order  to 
"  examine  ourselv(}s  thoroughly,  let  the  case  be  proposed 
"  in  the  strongest  manner.  \\'hat,  if  I  were  to  see  a 
"  Papist,  an  Arian,  a  Socinian,  casting  out  devils  'f  If 
"  I  did,  I  could  not  forbid  even  him,  without  convicting 
"  myself  of  bigotry.  Yea,  if  it  could  be  supposed  that  I 
"  should  see  a  Jew,  a  Deist,  or  a  Turk,  doing  the  same, 
"  were  I  to  forbid  him  either  directly  or  indirectly,  I  should 
*'  be  no  better  than  a  bigot  .still." 

"  Encourage  whomsoe\er  God  is  pleased  to  employ,  to 
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"  give  himself  wholly  up  thereto.  Enlarge,  so  far  as  you 
"  can,  his  sphere  of  action  ;  show  him  all  kindness  in  word 
"  and  deed  ;  and  cease  not  to  cry  to  God  in  his  behalf, 
"  that  he  may  save  both  himself  and  them  that  hear  him." 

If  any  suspicion  remains  that  this  liberal  view  of  things 
is  to  prevail  only  amongst  ministers  of  dilTerent  churches, 
and  not  amongst  those  of  the  same  church,  toward  each 
other,  let  the  reader  refer  to  the  third  paragraph  of  the 
second  head  of  this  sermon  ;  and  he  will  find  that  diversity 
of  opinion  is  spoken  of  as  existing  in  the  same  church  ; 
and,  as  an  illustration  of  this,  he  alludes  to  the  case  of  the 
Apostles  themselves  :  "  Difference  of  opmion  sprang  up — 
"  in  real  Christians  ;  nay,  in  the  very  chief  of  them,  the 
"  Apostles  themselves  !  Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  dif- 
"  ference  which  then  began  was  ever  entirely  removed.  We 
"  do  not  find  that  even  those  pillars  in  the  temple  of  God, 
"  so  long  as  they  remained  upon  the  earth,  were  ever 
"  brought  to  think  alike."  He  speaks,  too.  of  those  over 
whom  we  have  "  authority,"  evidently  alluding  to  ministers 
of  the  same  church. 

U  the  reader  still  doubts  that  Mr.  Wesley  regarded  this 
broad  basis  as  the  proper  one,  let  him  refer  to  the  lan- 
guage quoted  in  a  previous  division  of  this  wo  1'  where,  at 
the  time  when  Methodism  deserved  the  boas  ■'  catholi- 
city, the  founder  of  that  system  laid  down  the  relation  of 
the  individual  members  of  the  Conference  to  the  majority, 
so  that,  in  speculative  matters,  the  authority  of  the  latter 
was  not  to  control  any  man's  convictions,  and,  in  practical 
matters,  was  to  be  binding  only  so  far  as  the  individual 
conscience  could  submit.  Then  will  it  be  seen  how  far 
reaching  was  John  Wesley's  abandonment  of  the  authority 
of  Church  .mil  creed.  To  deny  any  well-supported  /act 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  honor  and  piety  of  any  of  his 
preachers  ;  and  it  would,  doubtless,  have  been  followed  by 
ecclesiastical  excision  ;  diversity  of  speculative  views  was 
not  to  be  followed  even  by  an  unkind  word,  much  less  the 
excommunicative  exercise  of  authority.  What  Mr.  Wesley 
regarded  as  the  essential  fac/s  of  Christianity  may  be  seen 
from  his  sermon  on  "  Reason."  *  In  this  discourse,  treating 
of  the  use  of  Reason,  he  says  :  "  Anvl  how  is  it  possible 
"  without  it  to  understand  the  essential  truths  contained 
"therein  .'  u'.t:,  in  the  Scriptures,)  a  beautiful  siDiunary  of 
"  which  zi'c  have  in  that  zohich  is  called  the  /Ipostles  Creed." 
It  will  be  remembered  that  this  creed  gives  no  attempts  at 
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explanations,  but  keeps  to  the  unexplained  facts  of  the 
earliest  Christian  times.  Had  Methodism  retained  the 
spirit  of  its  founder,  would  it  now  regard  dogmatical  stag- 
nation as  a  virtue,  and  boast  of  what  is  in  reality  a  reproach 
to  its  intelligence  ? 

4.  IVesltys  theological  mctliod  uproots  entirely  t/iis  so-called 
"  orthodox)'.''  Wesley's  method,  adopted  b\'  himself,  claimed 
as  a  right,  followed  as  a  duty,  fearlessly,  in  the  presence  of 
the  most  appalling  opposition,  and  as  fearlessly  recom- 
mended to  others,  was  simply  consistent  Protestantism, — 
the  use  of  private  judgment,  and  loyalty  to  facts,  let  these 
come  from  whatever  quarter  they  may,  and  lead  to  what- 
ever consequences  they  must.  The  method  of  ascertaining 
whether  any  dogma  or  dogmas  correspond  to  facts  or  not 
has  been  pointed  out.  Let  this  methfjd  be  applied  to  this 
so-called  "  orthodox)'  "  ;  and  the  overthrow  of  the  greatest 
barrier  to  the  perfect  success  of  Christianity  is  secured. 

It  remains  only  to  present  a  summary  of  the  thoughts  of 
this  chapter. 

The  standards  of  Methodist  theology,  in  Canada  and 
England,  are  Wesley's  first  fifty-three  sermons,  and  his 
Notes  on  the  New  Testament.  By  these,  every  other  for- 
mulary must  be  tested.  Of  these  standards,  Mr.  Wesley 
must  be  his  own  interpreter,  by  means  of  his  other  writings. 
The  opinions  expressed  in  these  standards  are  often  con- 
traciictory,  and  cannot  all  be  held  by  any  oiie  person,  so 
that  every  preacher  who  has  any  definite  views  at  all  will 
finil  himself  "  contrary  to"  something  that  "is  contained  in" 
them.  Some  views  in  the  Notes  and  Sermons  are  explicitly 
corrected  and  abandoned  by  Wesley  himself.  Harmony, 
amidst  the  contradictions,  must  arise  from  observing  the 
thread  of  Wesley's  own  mental  development,  and  from 
preserving  his  own  Arminian  principles  antl  his  IVotestant 
method.  This  method  was  distinctly  asserted  at  his  first 
Conference,  was  subsequently  recognized  in  his  later  writ- 
ings, and  was  to  the  effect  that,  if  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Methodism  were  not  capable  of  bearing  the  closest 
scrutiny,  or  stood  in  the  way  of  the  general  interests  of 
Christianity  and  practical  religion,  the  sooner  they  were 
abandoned  the  better,— and  that,  for  the  more  thorough 
testing  of  these  principles,  speculative  questions  were  left 
to  the  intlividual  conscience,  and  practical  ones  were  to  be 
decided  by  the  majority,  yet  only  so  far  as  not  to  infringe 
on  individual  consciences.  No  theories,  or  explanations, 
or   myste'ies,   of  speculative,  or  systematic,  theology,  or 
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popular  opinion,  should  be  enforced  at  all.  Facts  of  Scrip- 
ture alone  should  be  insisted  upon.  These  facts  must  be 
elicited  by  free  criticism.  They  are  summarized  in  the 
Apostles'  Creed.  As  these  facts  are  unfolded,  our  theology, 
like  Wesley's  own,  should  be  modified  by  them.  These 
facts  necessarily  lead  to  an  abandonment  of  the  mis-named 
"orthodoxy"  for  certain  fundamental  thoughts  common  to 
all  forms  of  Christianity,  under  whatever  conflicting  dog- 
matic statements  they  may  be  presented.  This  abandon- 
ment is  the  only  safety  for  Protestantism  from  ultimate 
loss  in  Sacerdotalism  or  irreligion.  As  humanity  must 
have  a  religion  of  some  kind,  the  world's  fate  lies  between 
the  respective  principles  and  methods  of  John  Wesley  and 
Ignatius  Loyola  ;  and  Methodism  can  again  be  catholic  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  term. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Till-:   RELATIONS  OF  METHODISM. 


To  JModcrn  Rclit^  ous  Thought. 

The  characteristics  and  tendencies  of  modern  thought 
furnish  a  study  not  only  interesting,  but  necessary  to  him 
who  airis  at  the  good  of  mankind.  The  literature  which 
embodies  this  thought  is  be\\ildcring  in  its  abundance. 
The  patient  toil,  and  the  extensive  and  minute  research  of 
German}-  furnish  the  b'sis  for  wide  generalizations,  as  well 
as  for  the  clear  and  popular  productions  of  the  French  and 
the  English  mind.  I".ven  Spain  and  Italy  raise  their  elo- 
c^uent  voices  in  behalf  of  one  phase  or  another  of  that 
thought  which  everywhere  is  so  active  to-da\'  ;  and  distant 
India,  wakened  into  a  new  life  by  its  contact  with  l^nglish 
literature  and  Christian  thought,  contributes  its  share  to 
the  solution  of  problems  A\hich  agitate  the  minds  of  our 
young  Canadian  nation. 

Modern  thought  is  pre-eminently  religious,  if  that  term 
can  be  properly  employed  to  designate  the  object,  and  not 
the  tone  and  temj)er,  of  our  investigations.  History,  philos- 
ophy, and  science,  all  trench  upon  religion  ;  and  their 
religious  bearings  are  largely  the  source  of  their  attractions. 
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Modern  thought  is  radical.  It  deals  not  merely  with  the 
leaves  and  t\vi<;s,  nor  even  with  the  b(JU5^dis  and  branches, 
of  relis^ion  ;  but  it  t,^oes  to  the  very  roots.  Petty  polemics 
still  ra<^e,  but  the  great  controversy  is  not  now  about  l\)rms 
of  baptism  or  postures  of  worship,  but  about  the  origin  and 
necessity  of  any  religion  at  all. 

Modern  thought  is  intensely  earnest.  The  time  is 
coming  when,  as  this  thought  spreads  amongst  the  church- 
going  masses,  ;  it  is  spreading  beyond  them,  it  will  de- 
mand stronger  food  than  the  "  Lives  ot  the  Saints,"  whetlier 
these  saints  are  Romish  or  Protestant.  The  trashy  fiction, 
too,  which  is  the  strongest  food  many  can  now  bear,  will 
soon  become  distasteful  in  the  midst  of  the  anxious  search 
for  the  true  and  the  good  which  modern  thought  is 
awakening. 

Modern  literature  reveals  the  fact  that  thought  is  arransf- 
ing  itself  along  two  distinct  and  divergent  lines,  antl  to- 
ward ends  which  are  not  merely  antagonistic,  but  mutually 
destructive.  The  end  is  .Sacerdotalism,  or  Reason  ;  and 
there  is  no  middle  wa\'.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  the 
end  is  Reason  or  Revelation,  because  the  terms  are  not 
mutually  exclusive  ;  but  Sacerdotalism  and  Reason  cannot 
exist  together.  Tnis  does  not  mean  that  Sacerdotalists 
are  not  intelligent  or  learned  or  reasonable  ;  but  it  means 
that  the  system  of  thought  and  organization  which  we 
designate  bv  the  term  Sacerdotalism  cannot  live  if  it 
attemi)ts  to  base  its  claims  on  Reason. 

The  common  centre  from  which  these  lines  diverge  is 
the  question, — is  any  thought  or  system  of  thoughts  to  be 
recei^'ed  as  true  because  it  is  divine,  or  divine  because  it 
is  true  ?  The  foundation  of  this  is  in  the  philosophical 
question  whether  moral  distinctions  are  the  product  of 
arbitrary  will,  or  are  natural  and  immutable.  The  first 
alternative  places  the  ultimate  source  of  authority  in  what 
is  external  to  the  man :  the  second,  in  the  internal.  The  first 
makes  theology  mechanical  ;  the  second,  dynamical.  The- 
first  places  its  ideal  of  perfection  in  the  past,  and,  there- 
fore, represses  progress  ;  the  second,  for  a  perfect  concep- 
tion and  expression  of  the  true  and  the  good,  looks  to  th,' 
future,  and,  tlierefore,  lives  cmiIv  in  the  atmosphere  of  pro- 
gress. The  ecclesiasticism  of  the  first  must  bo  sacerdotal; 
that  of  the  second  makes  every  man  a  king  and  a  priest. 
The  genius  of  the  first  tends  to  solidarity  :  that  of  the 
second,  to  individualism.  The  natural  ally  ot"  the  first  is 
despotism  ;  that  of  the  second   is   freedom.     We  can  thus 
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perceive  how  our  civilization  and  our  liberties  arc  linkeci 
up  with  thout(hts  which  some  think  o\'  no  moment,  and 
which  others,  from  a  mistaken  view  of  what  constitutes  tht 
"  (iospel,"  desire  to  banish  from  the  pulpit,  the  i^reat 
soiu'ce  of  popular  educati(jn  on  religious  subjects. 

Unfortunately,  our  Protestant  theology  is  based  on  a 
Romish  foundation.  We  have  practically  accepted  the 
first  of  the  two  alternatives,  or,  if  we  hold  the  second,  we 
fear  to  accept  its  legitimate  and  logical  consequences  ;  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that  Rome  threatens  to  overwhelm  us.  Let 
us  take  the  central  idea  of  Christianity,  —  "  God  is  love." 
Why  do  you  believe  that  to  be  true  ?  Doubtless,  some 
will  say  :  "  Because  Jesus  said  so."  But  how  do  you  know 
that  Jesus  spoke  the  truth  .''  "  Because  of  the  attestation 
of  his  miracles."  But  how  do  you  know  the  miracles  ever 
took  place  .'  "  Because  the  liible  says  so."  But  how  do 
you  know  the  Bible  is  true  .'  The  collected  books  we  call 
"  the  Bible"  were  taken  from  amongst  many  such  books, 
some  of  which  are  quoted  as  authorit)'  for  its  statements, 
though  not  incorporated  in  it  :  who  selected  the  books, 
and  how  did  they  know  that  these  were  "  Bible,"  and  the 
ot'ners  not  .■"  ''  The  Church  so  decided."  So  we  are,  at  last, 
brought  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Church  in  matters 
of  thought !  Bui  the  Church,  if  it  makes  an)-  utterance 
at  all,  must  have  a  mouthpiece,  some  authorized  or  tacitly 
accepted  exponent  of  its  views,  and  that  cannot  be  less  in- 
fallible than  the  body,  when  speaking  for  that  body  ;  hence, 
if  we  recognize  the  Church  as  infallible,  we  come  to  the 
essence  of  the  papacy.  In  the  contest  for  supremacy, 
Rome  will  be  sure  to  vindicate  the  claims  of  /wr  Pope, 
from  any  definition  of  the  term  "Church  "  which  Sacerdo- 
talists  ma}'  adopt.  Thus  our  present  Protestant  theological 
standpoint  lands  us,  logically,  first  in  High-churchism,  and 
then  in  Rome.  Is  there  no  other  basis  for  our  conviction 
that  God  is  Love  than  the  mere  dictum  of  external  au- 
thority.'' Euripides,  nearly  five  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  in  his  "  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  put  into  the  mouth  of 
his  heroine  the  following  words  :  "  But  I  reproach  the 
"  devices  of  the  goddess,  who  if  any  one  work  the  death  of 
"  a  man,  or  touch  with  hands  a  woman  newly  delivered. 
"  or  a  corpse,  restrains  him  from  her  altars,  as  deeming 
"  liim  impure,  but  yet  herself  takes  pleasure  in  man-slay- 
"  ing  sacrifices.  It  cannot  be  that  the  consort  of  Jove, 
"  Latona,  hath  brought  forth  so  much  ignorance.  I  even 
"  di^;believe  the  banquets  of  Tantalus  set  before  the  gods, 
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"  as  that  they  should  be  pleased  with  fcedinj^r  on  a  boy. 
"  But  I  deem  that  those  in  this  land,  bein^^  themselves 
"  man-slayers,  charije  the  "oddess  with  their  own  baseness  ; 
"  for  I  think  not  that  any  one  of  the  ^ods  is  bad."  I  do 
not  ask  what  external  authorit)-  tauf^ht  Euripides  the 
great  truth  of  the  essential  goodness  of  Deity,  for  it  is  only 
by  objective  revelations  that  the  occasions  are  furnished 
for  ascertaining  any  truth  ;  but,  when  he  condemned  the 
low  anthropomorphism  which  predicated  of  Deity  the 
passions  of  abnormal  humanity,  and  when  he  felt  that 
anthropomorphism  is  right  only  when  it  predicates  of 
Deity  what  is  essential  to  the  highest  ideal  of  our  mental 
and  moral  nature,  did  his  belief  rest  ultimately  on  testimony, 
or  on  the  necessary  convictions  of  iiis  own  mind.''  We, 
too,  feel  that  only  so  far  as  we  are  loving  are  we  right  ; 
and,  as  we  can  form  no  conception  of  (lod  higher  than  that 
which  is  highest  and  best  in  us,  raised  beyond  tlic  limita- 
tions of  ihe  created,  we  instinctively  feel  that  God  must  be 
what  we  should  be  were  we  perfect,  that  is.  Love.  All 
questions  must,  therefore,  rest  ultimately  on  the  trust- 
worthiness of  our  mental  and  moral  nature. 

But  we  cannot  demonstrate  even  cjur  own  existence. 
The  celebrated  expression  of  Descartes,  "  I  think,  there- 
fore 1  am,"  supposes  the  existence  of  the  "  I  "  which  is  the 
very  thing  to  be  prox'cd.  Absolute  certainU',  therefore,  or 
infallibility,  is  entirely  out  of  the  cjuestion  ;  and  all  the 
certainty  we  can  hope  to  have  is  that  confidence  which 
we  feel  in  the  trustworthiness  of  our  faculties.  Is  this  a 
sufficient  basis  on  which  to  construct  our  theology,  our 
religion,  our  morals,  our  civilization,  without  attempting  to 
construct  an  external  infallibilit)-  in  presence  of  which 
Reason  must  cease  to  act }  If  we  can,  then  Theology  may 
rest  en  Reason.  "  See,"  says  Wesley,  in  Sermon  LXX., 
"  of  what  service  it  (R  'ason)  is  both  in  laying  the  foundation 
"  of  true  religion,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
"  and  in  raising  the  superstructure. '  We  may,  then,  trust 
to  what  is  "  vulgarly  termed  natural  conscience,"  to  lay 
even  "the  foundation  of  true  religion  "  ;  for  the  conscience 
is  but  "the  Reason  employed  about  questions  of  right  and 
wrong."*  If  we  cannot,  then  Theology  must  be  taken  at 
second  hand.  But  this  use  of  Reason  will  be  called  Ra- 
tionalism ;  and  Rationalism  is  popularly  understood  to 
deny  the  supernatural,  and  thus  threaten  religion.  Does 
it  necessarily  do  so  .''  What  is  the  supernatural  t  Is  there 
•  Butler's  Sermons.    Whewell's  Preface,  pajje  ix. 
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not  a  fallacy  lurkin<^r  jn  the  vcr)'  word  ?  What  is  "  natural  "? 
If,  by  this  term,  we  understand  only  the  |)h>'sical,  do  wc 
not  exclude  from  nature  even  the  Deity  ?  If  by  "  natural" 
we  mean  fixed,  rstablishcd,  regular,  why  exclude  from  the 
term  "nature"  all  but  the  j-)hysical  ?  Hutler,  in  hi.-> 
"  AnaloL,^"  *  says  of  the  term  "natural  "  :  "  But  the  only 
"  distinct  meanin<j  of  that  word  is  stated,  fixed,  or  settled^ 
"  And  from  hence  it  must  follow  that  persons'  notions  of 
"  what  is  natural  will  be  enlar<;ed  in  proportion  to  their 
"  greater  knowledL^^e  of  the  works  of  Ciod,  and  the  dispen- 
"  sations  of  his  i)rovidence."  If  there  is  a  realm  of  spiritual 
life  connected  with  the  physical,  then  it,  too,  is  part  of  the 
established  order  of  things  ;  and  "  nature  "  includes  all  that 
is.  Our  use  of  the  term  "  super-natural  "  is,  in  that  case, 
superfluous  ;  and  the  natural  order  of  things  is  truly  the 
divine.  Then  miracles  are  not  contraventions  of  natural 
laws,  but  the  results  of  the  interlacing  of  the  higher  and 
the  lower  forms  of  nature. 

The  great  demantl  of  the  age  is  some  objective  evidence.' 
that  may  confirm  the  instinctive  convictions  of  Reason 
that  there  exists  a  realm  of  spiritual  being  distinct  from 
matter,  and  that,  back  of  thmight,  there  is  something  more 
than  mere  oxidation  of  the  brain,  and,  to  quote  Prof  Bain 
against  himself,  that  there  /v  an  "  independent  spiritual 
subsistence"  behind  "  the  entire  compass  of  our  feelings 
or  emotions. "+  If  our  theology  is  still  to  deserve  that 
name;  if  Christ  is  still  to  be  revered;  if  communion  between 
the  mmd  of  man  and  the  mind  of  God, — the  most  sublime 
comfort,  and  the  most  ennobling  source  of  inspiration,  to 
man, — is  to  be  anything  more  than  a  dream;  if  the  wailing 
heart  of  the  bereaved  is  to  be  cheered  by  the  prospects 
of  again  seeing  the  loved  ones  around  \\hom  death  has 
cast  its  veil  ;  if  all  life  is  not  to  <c\\^\  in  the  blankness  of 
"  hope  deferred," — then  the  world  demands  that  its  men  of 
science  shall  examine,  as  some  of  them  are  examining,  the 
foundations  and  confirmations  of  that  belief  in  a  spiritual 
world  which  everywhere  and  alwa}  s  lias  been  characteristic 
of  healthy  and  normal  humanity. 

In  the  private  experience  of  many,  there  have  been  facts 
which  cannot  be  explained  but  by  the  communication  of 
mind  with  mind  at  distances,  and  uiKU.r  circumstances, 
bej'ond  the  control  of  mere  matter.  Such  facts  give  a 
reaiily  to  that  beautiful  picture  of  Longfellow's  -.^ 

*Terri's,  ed..  Part  I..  chii|).  i.,  p.  hi^.  +  Mliid  and  Hody,  p,  S. 

1  Kvantrcliiu-,  I'lrt  Srcvuid,  ii. 
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•■^MU'i  llu;  sound  of  llicii'  our.-,  .m  llif  tholes  had  died  in  tho  (UstaiiLc. 
"  As  from  a  magic  Iraiicc  llie  >!uf|)t.'is  awnkt-,  and  the  maiden 
"  Said  with  a  si«,di  to  liie  friendly  priest :    '  < »  I'ather  l''elician  ! 
"  Sometliini:;  says  in  my  licart  that  near  me  ijaijriei  wanders. 
"  Is  it  a  foolisii  dream,  an  iille  and  vai,nie  siijierstition  ? 
"  Ov  has  an  an.Ljel  passed,  and  revealed  the  truth  to  my  spirit  ?  ' 
"  Then,  with  a' blush,  she  added  :   '  Alas  !   for  my  credulous  fancy, 
•'  Unto  ears  like  thine  such  words  as  these  have  no  meaning.' 
"  lUil  made  answer  the  reverend  man,  and  he  smiled  as  he  answered  ; 
"  '  Daughter,  thy  words  arc  not  idle  ;  nor  are  they  to  me  without  meaning. 
'  Feeling  is  deep  and  still  ;   and  the  word  that  tloats  on  the  surface 
"  Is  as  the  tossing  Imoy,  that  betrays  where  the  anchor  is  hidden. 
"  Therefore  trustto  thy  heart,  and  io  what  the  uurltl  calls  illusions. 
"  (labriel  truly  is  near  thee,'  '' 

It  is  time,  in  the  name  ot"  our  common  lumianity,  its 
intcfcsts  and  its  liopcs,  to  cast  aside  our  superstitious  Tears 
of  the  chars^e  of  superstition,  and  boldly  face  the  facts  that 
liistory,  bioi^faphy,  and  science  present,  in  favor  of  a  spirit- 
ual world.  Then  can  it  be  most  fully  shown  that  Reason 
does  not  lead  to  Atheism,  and  that  Protestantism  ma)', 
without  danger  to  the  interests  of  humanity,  rely  com- 
pletely on  the  soundness  of  its  fundamental  principle, — 
private  jud^mient,  or  the  exercise  of  our  intellectual  and 
moral  powers  in  the  discovery  of  Truth,  unbiased  by  dicta- 
tion on  the  part  of  others. 

That  a  decisive  collision  between  the  two  anta-^onistic 
lorms  of  Christian  thought,  the  prescriptive  and  the  scien- 
tific, has  been  anticipated,  and  what  is  its  significance,  may 
be  learned  from  two  quotations,  the  first  from  Ewer's 
"  Failure  of  Protestantism,"  page  55,  and  the  second  from 
Draper's  "Conflict  between  Religion  and  Science,"  page  367. 
"  When  the  two  great  clusterings,  Protestant  and  Catholic, 
"  shall  have  completed  themselves,  the  one  organic,  like  an 
"  army,  the  ether  disintegrated,  like  a  mob,  <ind  the  shock 
•'  between  the  two  shall  take  place,  can  an>'  one  doubt  the 

"  issue  ? " 

"This  power  (Rome),  conscious  that  it  can  work  no 
•'  miracle  to  serve  itself,  does  not  hesitate  to  disturb  society 
"  by  its  intrigues  against  governments,  and  seeks  to  accom- 
'^  plish  its  eiids  by  alliances  with  despotism.  Claims  such 
"  as  these  mean  a  revolt  against  modern  civilization,  an 
"  intention  of  destro\'ing  it,  no  matter  at  what  social  cost. 
"  To  submit  to  them  without  resistance,  men  must  be 
"  slaves  indeed  !  As  to  the  issue  of  the  coining  conflict, 
"  can  any  one  doubt  ?  Whatever  is  resting  on  fiction  and 
"  fraud  will  be  overthrown." 

In  this  "shock"  and  "conflict,"  Protestant  success  de- 
pends upon  an  enlightened  public  opinion.     But,  on  the 
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questions  at  issue,  public  ()[)inion  is  not  in  possession  or  tlic 
facts  necessary  for  a  decision.  So  ''ull)-  lias  tiie  scholastic 
theolot,'y  of  the  Saccrdotalists  become  incorporated  into 
our  Protestant  thou^dit.  that  it  bears,  even  with  us,  tln'  name 
of  "  rit^ht  thinkinij' "  ;  and  S(j  little  do  the  public  know  of 
the  history  and  hollowness  of  this  scholastic  theology,  that 
one  word  aj^ainst  the  so-called  orthodoxy  is  sufficient  to 
brand  the  warmest  friend  of  Protestantism  and  of  Man  as 
an  enemy  not  to  be  tolerated.  Hut  the  present  is  no  time 
for  tempori/.intr.  The  case  is  too  serious.  It  is  life  or 
death  for  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  opponents.  The 
utmost  frankness  and  freedom  are  demanded  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  debated  points. 

Several  circumstances  seem  to  show  that  a  new  presenta- 
tion of  Christianity  is  im[)eratively  demanded  by  the  times. 
Lord  Northbrook  has  lately  assured  the  British  public  that 
India  will  become  Christian,  but  only  by  adoptini^  that 
primitive  form  of  Christianity  which  preceded  the  forma- 
tion of  those  speculative  doi^mas  now  confounded  with  its 
fundamental  truths.*  Prof  Monier  Williams  says,  in  the 
London  Times  of  April  17th,  1876:  "A  complete  disin- 
"  tegration  of  ancient  faiths  is  in   procuress  in  the  upper 

*"  Tliu'ie  is  a  slriUinfj  p.-issage  in  the  I'larl  of  Nurtlihrook's  recent  speii  ii 
at  Falmouth  wliich  deserves  preservation  at  a  time  when  Ilip;ii  Cliurch  and 
1.UW  Churcii  dogmas  are  being  freely  diseiissed  by  Europeans  in  India. 
Lord  \orthhrook  has  come  home  after  his  term  of  office  us  ("lovernor- 
(ieneral  with  a  conviction  tliat  is  evidently  dee[)  rooted,  that  it  is  not  the 
part  of  the  (Jovernment  of  India  to  connect  itsell  with  any  form  of  belief  or 
religion  in  India.  To  the  missionaries  must  be  left  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  but  he  gives  it  as  his  earnest  conviction,  alter  seeing  much  of  India, 
and  visiting  districts  in  which  there  are  thousands  of  native  (.'hristians,  that 
the  must  suitable  road  from  idolatry  and  superstition  is  not  necessarily  any 
one  of  those  which  our  various  sects  present  to  tlie  people.  He  evidently 
expects  that  a  more  primitive  form  of  Christianity  will  take  hold  of  the 
natives  of  India  than  that  which  we  present.  "  I  believe  (he  said)  that  they 
will  go  further  back  .and  gel  rid  of  much  of  the  dogma  which  has  overlaid 
the  foundations  of  Christianity  for  nearly  I,Soo  years  ;  and  some  of  us  may 
live  to  see  them  adopt  a  form  of  Christianity  more  nearly  approaching  the 
simplicity  of  the  Apostolic  church  than  any  which  how  exists."  Lord 
\orthbrook  said  some  sound  things  at  Falmouth  about  silver ;  this  we  take 
to  be  gohlen. — Ilomnvard Mail. 

To  this  note  on  Lord  .N'orlhbrook  and  India  are  added  two  paragraphs  on 
liir  Rev.  Fergus  P'erguson,  taken  from  the  "  I'.clfast  Ncws-I.etier  "  of  March 
14th,  1877,  each  containing  remarks  not  found  in  the  other,  and  one  extract 
from  the  "Christian  (iuanlian,'"  of  .March  26th,  1.S77,  on  Principal  Tulloch"s 
remarks  concerning  the  Article  on  the  Bible  in  tlie  new  edition  of  the  "  Ency- 
clopedia Hritannica."  They  will  show  how  wide-spread  is  the  conviction 
that  a  new  presentation  of  Christianity  is  imperatively  demanded  : 

"TuK  Rev.  Fergl's  Feroi'.son  ox  the  Creed. — The  Rev.  Fergus 
Ferguson,  in  preaching  to  the  Queen's  Park  U.  P.  congregation,  Glasgow, 
said  the  Church  had  yet  to  begin  the  work  of  constructing  her  creed  on  a 
truly  Scriptural  and  scientific  basis.     It  was  monstrous,  mischievous,  and 
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"  strata  of  Kast  Iiulian  society.  Most  of  the  oldest  thinkers 
"  become  pure  Tiicists  or  Unitarians.  In  ahiiost  every 
"  lar^^e  town  there  is  a  Sn)naJ,  or  society  of  such  men. 
"  whose  crc-ed  would  be  well  expressed  b\-  the  first  part  of 
"  the  1st  Article  of  the  Churcii  of  KnLjland.  No  sooner. 
"  however,  is  a  .SV^w^/y  formed  than,  as  is  usual  in  India,  ii 
"  si)lits  up  into  sub-divisions,  some  founding'  their  theism 
"  on  the  Veda,  others  ])artially  appealin;^'  to  it,  <ind  others 
"  rejectin;4'  it  altoi^ether.  Real  conversions  are  certainly 
"  uncommon,  nor  will  the)-,  in  my  opinion,  be  more  com- 
"  mcjti  until  our  relit^ion  is  [)rcsenteil  to  the  Hindus  in  that 
"  more  simple  Oriental  f(jrm  which  originally  beiontred  to 
"  it  on  its  first  fouiulation  at  Jerusalem."  Here  are  pre- 
sented some  su^i^estive  facts.  The  tendency  of  the  Hindu 
mind,  amid  the  dissolution  of  former  beliefs,  is  toward  an 
accei)tance  of  Christianity.  Learning;-  tends  to  the  rejec- 
ti(jn  of  those  forms  ot  Christianit\-  which  .re  identiheil 
with  the  scholastic  s[)eculations  called  "  orthodoxy."  The 
form  of  Christianity  which  the  learning-  of  India  most 
favors  has  no  power  of  external  cohesion.  This  arises  from 
the  conllictiny;  claims  of  external  theological  authorities. 
Something,  then,  in  our  religion  attracts  educated  and  un- 
educated alike.    Something  in  it  repels  the  educated.    The 

aljsurd  to  sup])0.se  that  a  view  nf  trutli  attained  by  a  limited  iniml)L'r  of  men 
in  a  dark  and  ti(jul)led  age  of  llit  world  slundd  remain  the  standard  of  truth 
for  all  time." 

"The  Rev.  Ferjjus  Kerj^uson,  of  the  (,)iieen'-,  I'ark  I'.  1'.  Church,  Gla--- 
'iow,  gave  notice  of  a  motion  at  the  U.  P.  I'resbytery,  yesterday,  asking  for 
a  revision  of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  Mr.  Ferguson,  alluding  to  the  Con- 
fession, saiil  it  was  monstrous  and  mischievous  to  hoki  that  that  view  of 
truth  formed  in  a  trouiiled  and  ilark  age  shotdd  remain  the  standanl  of  the 
Church  for  all  time.  The  absurdity  of  the  idea  was  written  on  the  lace  of  it. 
It  was  fit  oidy  to  be  scouted  l)y  all  reasonable  men,  and  was  not  entitled  to 
one  m<iment's  respect.  The  levision  question  seems  to  meet  with  more 
favor  in  the  U.  P.  Church  than  in  any  other  branch  of  the  great  Presbyterian 
family." 

"  Princii'ai.  Tki.i.och  on  Frek  Tiiouimx. — Principal  Tulloch,  in  the 
March  nund)er  of  the  '' ("oiUemporary,"  dwells  at  length  upon  Professor 
Smith's  article  on  the  P.ible,  and  says  :  '  It  is  surely  a  fact  of  momentous 
significance  that  such  opinions  (as  are  therein  contained)  should  vindicate 
for  themselves  a  position  within  the  Free  Church,  and  that  the  prospect 
should  in  consequence  be  the  opening  up  of  an  entire  change  in  the  attitude 
of  the  Scotch  mind  towartis  the  Bible."  Later  on,  alluding  to  the  Rev.  D. 
Macrae's  motion  relative  to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  Dr.  Tulloch  says  : 
'  None  can  tell  what  may  come  of  the  present  movement  of  thought  in  Scot- 
land. .  .  .  The  current  of  free  thought  is  running  deep  and  sure  in  all 
the  churches,  even  within  softened  and  exclusive  precincts,  where  it  makes 
no  noise  at  all.  It  will  make  its  way  towards  the  light  by-and-by,  from  all 
quarters  of  the  ecclesiastical  horizon  ;  and  the  Church  which  will  have  most 
chance  may  possibly  not  be  any  of  the  present  organizations,  but  a  Church 
more  excellent — because  at  once  more  liberal  and  catholic — than  any  of  these 
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explanation  of  tlic  phenomena  lies  in  the  method  of  ascer- 
tainin^r  the  trutli. 

Of  the  relations  of  Science  to  Christianity,  little  need  be 
said.  So  far  as  the  popular  phase  of  our  rcli^^ion  is  con- 
cerned, its  method  of  investigation,  and  that  of  Science, 
are  fundamentally  anta^^onistic  ;  and,  if  Christianity  is  to 
retain  its  hold  upon  the  learnint^,  not  of  India,  but  of  the 
world,  it  must  be  re-stated,  or  it  can  never  be  re-instated 
in  its  former  place  of  power  and  authority. 

The  same  lesson  comes  from  our  schools  of  Theology. 
Is  it  not  the  case  that,  when  our  thoughtful  students  pui 
to  their  professors  even  simple  and  necessary  questions,  all 
the  answer  often  elicited  is,  "  It  is  a  mystery"  .''  Then  the 
hungering  mind  is  directed  to  ponderous  volumes  of  meta- 
physical subtlety  in  which  all  the  treasures  of  learning  and 
thought  seem  consecrated  to  the  work  of  proving  that 
mystery  is  the  normal  state  of  things,  and  that  the  less  we 
think  the  better.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  professors  go 
to  their  homes  feeling  that  the  men  who  break  stones  upon 
the  streets  are  happier  than  those  whose  position  demands 
of  them  the  stultification  of  their  own  intelligence,  and  the 
stifling  of  the  rising  spirit  of  inquiry  in  their  pupils  .-'  Is  it 
*  any  wonder  if  the  students  go  home  from  their  classes 
feeling  that,  out  of  this  mystery,  tliere  comes  a  confusion, 
a  very  Babel,  which  fmds  its  expression  in  the  clangor  of 
the  jarring  sects  ■  Surely  a  revision  of  our  theological 
standards  is  absolutely  demanded. 

But  what  is  the  new  presentation  of  Christianity  to  be.' 
Whence  is  it  to  come .'  What  will  be  its  effects  .'  The 
answers  must  arise  from  a  review  of  the  laws  of  religious 
development  in  the  world. 

1.  Religion,  in  the  sense  of  theology  and  ecclesiastical 
form,  not  in  its  proper  sense  of  individual  character  and 
life,  develops  by  succcssiv^e  new  presentations  of  its  fun- 
damental thoughts.  These  thoughts  are  God,  moral  res- 
ponsibility, and  a  future  life.  These  thoughts  become 
clear  in  conception  and  expression  by  successive  strides  in 
the  pro^,ress  of  intelligence. 

2.  Each  development  is  preceded  by  a  process  of  prepa- 
ration in  the  public  mind.  Mosaism  in  the  Jew,  philo- 
sophy and  the  decay  of  Polytheism  in  the  Gentile,  prepar- 
ed the  world  for  Christianity.  "  With  Socrates  (Ob.  399, 
"  B.C.),  commenced  t!^e  positive  preparation  for  the  truth, 
"  accomplished  by  Greek   philosoph}-."  *     The  culture  of 

*  Kuilz,  Vol.  I.,  p.  48. 
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classical  literature  prepared  the  way  for  Luther.  Scepticism; 
arisini^-  from  Protestant  disintegration,  and  this  arrain  from 
want  of  unity  and  consistency  in  Protestant  methods  of 
investigation,  led  to  such  irreligion  as  created  a  demand  for 
Methodism.  Scientific  investigation  is  now  producing  a 
state  of  mind  which  calls  for  a  .lew  phase  of  religious 
thought  and  life.  "  The  develo[)mrnt  of  Christianity  was 
"  impelled  in  the  ancient  Church  b)'  tradition,  in  the 
"  maiucval  by  the  hierarchy,  in  the  modern  b\-  science."  * 

3.  The  theology  of  each  development  arises  from  an 
underlying  philosophy.  Scholasticism  arose  from  a  philo- 
•sophy  of  the  Absolute  and  the  Jnfmite,  expressed  in  Semitic 
terminology  and  imagery.  Personal  investigation,  aroused 
by  the  conflicts  of  Nominalism  and  the  Aristotelian  and 
Platonic  Realism,  smote  the  strength  of  unquestioning 
submission  to  authority  almost  to  its  death  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  f  Wesley's  whole  system  is  based  on  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  Freedom  of  the  Will.  Anything  which  denies 
that  destroys  his  system. 

4.  P^ach  grand  development  proceeds  from  the  last  one 
before  it,  and  not  from  the  original  stock.  Christianity 
came  from  Judaism.  Romanism  came  from  Christianity. 
Protestantism  came  from  Rome.  Methodism  came  from 
the  Reformed  Church  of  England.  \{  this  is  a  true  law, 
the  world  must  look  to  Methodism  for  the  coming  Reform. 
It  cannot  find  such  a  reform  in  Oxford  Ritualism  :  that 
is  not  a  progress,  but  a  retrogression.  It  cannot  find  it 
in  Old  Catholicism  ;  for  that  movement  would  have  to 
pass  over  the  path  the  world  has  been  pursuing  since 
Luther's  day,  before  it  could  catch  up  to  that  world  which 
is  yet  so  far  in  advance  of  it. 

5.  Each,  to  preserve  its  new  life,  has  been  compelled  to 
adopt  a  form  suited  to  itself  The  new  wine  has  needed 
new  bottles. 

6.  The  convulsions  arising  from  this  changing  of  form 
have  resulted  in  the  rejection  of  the  new  by  the  old,  and, 
consequently,  in  inherited  narrowness  in  the  new,  in  the 
development  of  fresh  evils,  in  the  perpetuation  of  antagon- 
ism between  both  new  and  old,  and  in  the  retarding  of 
healthy  and  catholic  progress. 

7.  The  destiny  of  each  development  is  controlled  by 
its  underlying  philosophy.     This  will  explain  the  perpetu- 

*  Kurtz,  Church  History,  Vol.  11.,  |>.  37. 
t  D'Aubigne  Hist,  of   Refonn.ition,    Book  n.,  p.  54.  and   Kurtz,  Church 
Hihtory,  Vol.  1.,  p.  423. 
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ation  of  old  forms  of  reliction,  loncj  after  new  ones  have 
impelled  men  to  hitrher  proij^ress.  Some  t;^erm  of  truth  lies 
in  them,  and  prevents  their  utter  dissolution. 

Freedom  of  the  Will  implies  personal  responsibility. 
This  supposes  power  in  the  individual  to  meet  the  respon- 
sibility. This  implies  a  germ  of  spiritual  life  in  all  human- 
ity, if  all  humanity  is  free  and  responsible.  This  denies 
the  necessity  of  extra-natural  grace  arbitrarily  imparted, 
or  through  sacraments.  This  is  fatal  to  sacerdotalism  and 
the  authority  of  the  "  Church."  This  leaves  the  individual 
to  rest  upon  the  trustworthiness  of  his  own  faculties  to 
gather  necessary  truth  from  every  source  of  information, 
or  revelation,  open  to  him. 

8.  While  eminent  examples  of  goodness  are  confined  to 
no  one  phase  of  religion,  each  successive  development 
creates  a  higher  general  type  of  religious  life  and  character. 

From  what  has  already  been  presented,  it  may  be  seen 
what  a  responsibility  rests  upon  the  Methodist  Churches. 
Will  they,  on  the  basis  of  their  founder's  principles,  pro- 
claim a  Christianity  in  harmony  with  those  of  modern 
thought ;  or  will  they,  for  the  sake  of  a  reputation  for  a 
misnamed,  and,  to  Methodism,  a  destructive.  Evangelical- 
ism, blindly  let  the  grandest  opportunity  offered  to  any 
modern  Church  pass  from  them  .'' 

§2. 

Relation  of  Methodism  to  its  own  Prosperity. 

The  subjects  discussed  in  this  little  work  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  great  questions  now  agitating  the  whole 
Methodist  Church.  The  rights  of  laymen  to  membership 
apart  from  obligation  to  "meet  in  class;"  the  right  of 
congregations  to  a  choice  of  the  pastors  whom  they  sup- 
port ;  the  extension  of  the  term  of  ministerial  residence  ; 
the  retention  of  old  hymn  books,  or  the  adoption  of  new 
ones, — all  pres;  their  claims  for  immediate  attention. 

I.  Methodism  should  return  to  the  simp  lie  ity  of  its  first 

prineiples. 

{a)  Liberty  of  thought  must  be  restored  to  the  preachers' 
At  present,  it  is  assumed  that  the  work  of  turning  men  to 
God  is  necessarily  connected  with  certain  forms  of  doctrine 
called  "  orthodox  "  and  "  evangelical."  Facts  prove  that 
these  terms  are  not  synonymous  with  "  right  thinking  " 
and  "gospel."     As  regards  the  latter  term,  Mr.  Wesley's 
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view  of  its  appropriateness  ma\'  be  gathered  from  a  letter 
written  to  Miss  Bishop,  in    1778,  i^iven   in  his  Works,  Vol. 
VH.,  p.  242,  and  in   which  he   says  :  "  1  find  more  profit  in 
"  sermons  on  either  good   tempers,  or  good    works,  than 
*'  in  what  are  vulgarly  called  Gospel  st-rmons.     That  term 
"  has  now  become  a  mere  cant  w  ^-d  :   I  wish  none  of  our 
"  society  would  use  it.     It  has  m  determinate  meaning. 
*'  Let  but  a  pert,  self-sufficient    animal,  that  has  neither 
"  sense  nor  grace,    bawl   out  something   about  Christ,  or 
"  his  blood,  or  ju.stification   by  faith,  and  his  hearers  cry 
"  out,  '  What  a  fine  Gospel  sermon  !  '   Surely  the  Methodists 
*'  have  not  so  learned  Christ !  "     In   fact,  so  decided  was 
Wesley's  stand  against   Calvinism,  that   Dr.  Rigg,   in  the 
"  Contemporary  Review  "    for    October,    1S76,    asserts  his 
belief  that,  were  the  founder  of  Methodism  now  alive,  he 
would  be  in  the   ranks   of  the   "  Broad   Church."     tracts, 
again,  prove  that,  from   ihe  days  when    Ulfilas  tempered 
the   ferocity   of  the    Goths,  when  Schleiermachcr   led  so 
thoroughly  to  God  the  Jewish  David  Mendel  that  the  latter 
assumed  the  name  of  Neander,  "  the  new  man, "  to  the  days 
in  which  Unitarians  are  said  to  have  rejoiced  in  the  return 
to  Christianity  of  Professor  F.  W.  Newmian,   "  orthodoxy" 
has  not  been  alone  in  its  power  to  convert  souls  to  God 
and  to  Christ.     Wesley,  himself,  commands  that  no  means 
betaken  to  drive  or  persuade  either  an  Arian  or  a  Socinian 
from  preaching,  or  from  connection  with  the  Church,  if  he 
is  found  to  bring   men's  hearts  and  lives  to  God  ;  for  that 
fact  puts  upon  him  the  stamp  of  God's  approval,  which  no 
man  has  a  right  to  gainsay.     Piety  alone  is  essential  to 
Christianity  or  Methodism.     Each    is  a    life,  not  a  fixed 
creed  or  an   unchanging  organization.     A  Methodist,  Mr. 
Wesley  defined,   in  his  English   Dictionar\'  with  the  cele- 
brated humorous  preface,  as  "  One  that  lives  according  to 
"  the  method   laid  down  in  the  Bible."  *    If  Methodism 
is  a  life,    then,   why  narrow  it   to  the   limits  of  a  sect  } 
Why  not    assert    its    own    Christian    breadth  }     Let   the 
central  question, — what  are  the  preacher's  fruits  in  bringing 
men's  hearts  and  lives  into  a  richer  likeness  to  Christ .' — 
become  the  one  essential  question.     If  it  is  answered  satis- 
factorily, who  has  the  right  to  interfere  wit'"  his  opinions  or 
teaching  }     "  To  his  own  master  he  standeth  or  falleth." 

Who  gives  men  any  right  to  prescribe  another's  thoughts 
or  expressions  ?  No  one  in  earth  or  heaven  !  To  attempt 
to  do  so  is  an  impertinence. 

*  Works,  Vol.  vn.,  p.  534,  Note. 
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Let  Methodism  return  to  the  principles  of  her  first  Con- 
ference. If  unanimity  of  thou^lit  is  desirable,  let  time  be 
given  at  each  Conference  for  the  frank  discussion  of  such 
doctrines  as  affect  practical  work  ;  and  let  no  terrors  of 
"  friendly  invcsti<,Mtions,"  or  cross-questionins^s  at  District 
j\Ieetin<^s,  prevent  the  development  of  any  preacher's  intel- 
lectual or  moral  manhood.  Then  will  the  prominence 
i.;iven  to  Christian  and  gentlemanly  love  spread  everywhere 
a  greater  likeness  to  Christ.  The  Church  will  be  purer, 
and  the  world  will  grow  better. 

On  this  point,  it  is  a  real  act  of  self-denial  not  to  quote 
the  bulk  of  what  Paley  has  written  on  "  Subscription  to 
Articles  of  Faith  "  ;  but  a  few  sentences  must  be  given. 
"  The  Popes,  when  they  assumed  the  power  of  the  Apostles, 
"  laid  claim,  also,  to  their  infallibility;  and  in  this  they  were 
"  consistent.  Protestant  churches  renounce  with  all  their 
'"  might  this  infallibility,  whilst  they  apply  to  themselves 
"  every  expression  that  describes  it,  and  will  not  part  with 
"  a  jot  of  the  authority  which  is  built  upon  it."  Of  the 
plea  that  the  Church  has  a  right  to  prescribe  its  own  terms 
of  communion,  and  its  standard  of  requirement  for  the 
ministry,  he  says  :  "  All  which,  in  plainer  English,  comes 
"  to  this  ;  that  two  or  three  men,  betwixt  two  and  three 
"  centuries  ago,  fixed  a  multitude  of  obscure  and  dubious 
"  propositions,  which  many  millions  after  must  bring  them- 

"  selves  to  believe."     " it  is  one  of  the  first  duties  a 

"  Christian  owes  to  his  Master,  '  to  keep  his  mind  open  and 
"  unbiased  '  in  religious  inquiries.  Can  a  man  be  said  to 
"  do  this  who  must  bring  him.'.elf  to  assent  to  opinions  pro- 
"  posed  by  another  .'*  who  enters  into  a  profession  where 
"  both  his  subsistence  and  success  depend  upon  his  con- 
"  tinuancc  in  a  particular  persuasion.'"  "It  has  been 
"  thought  to  detract  considerably  from  the  pretended  use 
"  of  these  subscriptions,  that  they  excluded  none  but  the 
"  conscientious  ;  a  species  of  men  more  wanted,  we  con- 
"  ceive,  than   formidable,  to  any  religious  establishment." 

"  as  the  hearers  are  at  liberty  to  believe  preachers  or 

"  no,  as  they  see,  or  he  produces,  reasons  for  what  he  says, 
"  there  cm  be  no  harm,  and  there  is  a  manifest  utility,  in 
"  trusting  him  with  the  liberty  o^  explaining  his  own  mean- 
"  ing  in  his  own  terms."  "  If  a  Christian  can  think  it  an 
"  intolerable  thing  to  worship  one  God  through  one  media- 
"  tor,  Jesus  Christ,  in  company  with  any  such  as  differ  from 
"  him  in  their  notions  about  the  metaphysical  nature  of 
"  Christ,  or  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  the  like,  I  am  sorry  for 
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*'  it.  But  whatever  those  men  ma>-  please  themselves  with 
"  thinkin^^  who  are  sine  they  are  arrived  at  the  perfect 
"  knowieclj^e  of  the  most  abstruse  ]->oints,  this  they  may  be 
"  certain  of,  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  church,  even 
"  supposing  only  sncli  as  arc  accounted  orthodox  to  be  joined 
"  together  in  one  visible  communion,  they  communicate  together 
"  ivith  a  very  great  variety  and  co)- fusion  of  notions,  either 
"  comprehendiiv^r  nothing;  plain  and  distinct,  or  differin<; 
"  from  one  another  as  truly  and  as  essentially  as  others 
"  differ  from  them  all  ;  nay,  with  more  certain  difference 
"  with  relation  to  the  object  of  worship  than  if  all  prayers 
"  were  directed  (as  liishop  Bull  says  almost  all  were  in  the 
"  first  a;^es)  to  God  or  the  Father,  throuidi  the  Son."  His 
closm^  sentence  is  too  sugt^estive  to  be  omitted  :  "  As  the 
"  man  who  attacks  a  flourishing  establishment  writes  with 
"  a  halter  round  his  neck,  few  ever  will  be  found  to  attempt 
"  alterations  but  men  of  more  spirit  than  prudence,  of  more 
"  sincerity  than  caution,  of  warm,  eager,  and  impetuous 
"  tempers  ;  that,  consequently,  if  we  are  to  wait  for  im- 
"  provement  till  the  cool,  the  calm,  the  discreet  part  of 
"  mankind  begin  it,  till  church  governors  solicit,  or  minis- 
"  ters  of  state  propose  it — I  will  venture  to  pronounce  that 
"  (without  His  interposition  with  whom  nothing  is  impos- 
"  sible)  we  may  remain  as  we  are  till  the  '  renovation  of  all 
"  things.'  " 

(b)  Liberty  should  be  restored  to  the  members  of  the 
Church.  Not  one  rash  or  unkind  word  would  the  writer 
use  against  class-meetings.  They  have  been,  and  are, 
blessed  to  the  great  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Methodist  churches  ;  and,  in  one  form  or  another,  they  will 
be  a  blessing  to  the  end  of  time.  But  there  are  phases  of 
experience  to  which  the)'  are  ill  adapted.  There  are 
natures  to  which  they  are  almost  entirely  unsuitcd.  The 
repetition  of  their  subjective  scrutiny  at  such  brief  intervals 
as  a  week  becomes,  at  times,  irksome,  and  tends,  in  no 
small  degree,  by  its  concentration  of  thought  on  self,  to  the 
development  of  an  offensive  denominational  egotism,  and 
to  a  morbid  emotioncdism.  To  exclude  persons  from  the 
Church  simply  for  not  "attending  class"  implies  what  is 
a  slander  on  every  church  which  does  not  adopt  these 
classes, — that,  without  them,  piety  is  either  questionable  or 
absent, — and  is  to  deprive  the  churches  of  the  help  of  many 
noble  souls,  or  else  to  take  their  money,  but  give  them  no 
voice  in  the" management  of  the  organization  they  support. 
This  must  come  to  an  end  ;  and,  if  the  fearing  of  God  and 
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tiic  workinc,'  of  ri[i;htcousnes,s  is  everywhere  accepted  with 
(iod,  the  very  works  of  men  will  be  test  enough  of  the 
inward  reverence,  without  imposing  upon  them  arbitrary 
rules  of  church  communion.  If  the  benefits  of  the  classes 
are  to  be  continued,  let  them  rest  on  their  own  merits. 
Then  will  they  be  made  profitable,  or  die.  If  any  still 
refuse  to  attend  them,  let  the  class-leaders,  as  under- 
pastors,  visit  the  absentees,  as  when  classes  were  first  or- 
ganized, and  all  good  ends  will  be  secured. 

Thus,  no  revolution  is  demanded  ;  but  the  restoration 
of  old  principles  and  practices  can  meet  the  existing 
necessities. 

The  arguments  of  Paley  against  subscription  to  Articles 
and  Creeds  apply,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  prescription 
of  any  conventional  rules.     He  does  not  argue  for  the  total 
abolition  of  creeds,  but  for  the  elimination  from  them  of 
their  merely  local  and  temporary  elements  ;  and  rules  of 
'ife  must  be  imposed  by  church  authorities  ;  yet  they,  too. 
should  not  perpetually  enforce  the   merely  conventional. 
Tiie  liberties  of  men  and  churches  should  be  limited  only 
by  the  boundaries  of  spiritual  life.     The  aim  of  the  Church 
is  to  promote  that  lite  ;  and,  so  long  as  it  exists,  no  man 
or  body  of  men   has  any  right  to  curb  its  development. 
Christ  was  the  grandest  example  at  once  of  prudent  regard 
for  right  and  truth  in  the  conventional  rules  of  society,  and 
the  independent  assertion  of  his  personal  liberties.     After 
him,  Paul  is  the  noblest  assertor  of  the  rights  of  individual 
consciences,  both  in  thought  and  observances.     Let  their 
example  have  due  weight.     A  study  of  the  history  of  all 
churches  from   early  Christianity  down  to  our  own   day 
proves  that  schisms  arise  from  the  tyranny  of  authority  more 
than  from  the  perversity  of  individuals.     It  was  so  in  those 
times  when  almost  every  independent  thought  was  branded 
as  a  heresy,  till  one  cannot,  to-day,  amid  the  multitude  of 
such  heresies,  vary  one  iota  from    Rome  without  having 
some  name  of  terrible  sound  and  length,  coupled  with  an 
anathema,  hurled  at  his  head.     It  was  so  with  the  Reform- 
ation.      It   was  so  with  Wesley.       It   has   been   so  with 
almost  every  Methodist  schism  ;  and  wc  are  now  beginning 
to  realize  that   the  right  often  lay  with  those  who  were 
driven  away,  and  the  blame  with  the  powers  that  were. 
Church  discipline  should  not  be  based  upon  the  idea  that 
men  and  women  are  ever  to  remain  babies  in  intelligence 
and  judgment,  but  should  aim  at  the  development  of  a 
self-acting  and  perfected  humanity.     This  end  can  never 
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b(>  reached  while  our  indisidual  beliefs  arc  prescribed  for 
us  by  others,  and  when  churches  descend  to  the  dictaticMi 
of  mere  petty  details  of  individual  conduct !  Good  sense, 
cultivated  taste,  and  the  powerful  checks  of  public  senti- 
ment, are  better  safeguards  in  these  matters  than  prescrip- 
tive rules. 

2.  Methodism  must  extei  'd  her  principles . 

The  societies,  their  members,  the  places  of  worship,  the 
preachers,  are  no  longer  under  the  personal  control  of  one 
man,  or  "  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever,"  to  be  held  or 
dismissed  at  pleasure.     Hence 

{a)  The  rights  of  separate  congregations  must  be  ex- 
tended. Those  who  support  a  pastor  have  a  right  to  say 
whom  they  will  support  ;  and,  where  they  deliberatel}' 
choose  a  man,  they  should  have  him,  if  possible,  and  bear 
the  consequences  of  their  choice. 

(/;)  The  possibility  of  a  lengthened  term  of  the  pastorate 
should  be  provided  for.  Dr.  Rigg,  in  the  article  before 
referred  to,  shows  that  Mr.  Wesley  contemplated  this.  In 
his  "  Deed  Poll,"  there  stands  a  provision  that  the  "  three 
years'  rule  "  shall  not  be  binding  on  Methodist  preachers 
who  are  also  clergymen  of  the  PIstablished  Church  of 
England.  This  has  seemed  a  strange  piece  of  partiality. 
Dr.  Rigg  regards  it  as  a  piece  of  far-se.MUg  statesmanship; 
and  he  is,  doubtless,  right.  Wesley  looked  to  the  con- 
solidation of  fixed  suns  in  great  centres,  with  smaller 
satellites  revolving  around  them,  till,  as  these  centres  in- 
creased in  number,  the  fluctuating  itinerancy  would  gra- 
dually settle  into  a  permanent  pastorate,  and,  by  this 
gradual  change,  avoid  the  evils  of  a  sudden  stoppage  of 
the  revolving  bodies.  The  precise  plan  proposed  cannot 
now  be  adopted  ;  for  the  Church  of  England  allowed  the 
golden  opportunity  to  pass  forever.  Cannot  the  statesman- 
ship of  Methodism  rise  to  an  equality  with  the  demands 
of  the  time,  and  form  a  plan  which  may  secure  a  lengthened, 
or,  should  it  be  desired  in  any  case,  a  continued  pastorate  .^ 
Her  interests  in  great  centres  call  for  this. 

3.  Methodism  must  heal  old  sores  by  appropriate  sacrifices. 

Th2  Canadian  M.  E.  Church  should  be  conciliated.  It 
will  be  better  for  the  future  of  the  whole  body,  and  for 
the  country,  that  estrangements  and  antagonisms  come 
to  an  end.     The  Methodist  Church  of  Canada,  itself,  needs 
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cj)isco[)al  sui)cr\  ision.  I'o  adopt  Hishops  woiilil  ikjI  merely 
be  a  graceful  act  to  a  body  \vln)se  size  and  ^rowiiv^ 
educational  interests  make  it  desirable  to  unite  witii  her 
in  formint^  one  ^reat  Methodist  Cluirch,  but  would  tend 
to  benefit  the  larq;er  body.  Any  sacerdotal  tendencies  of 
the  I'^piscopate  would  be  checked  in  the  presence  of  such 
an  anti-sacerdt)tal  theology  as  has  been  suggested  in  tiiis 
work  ;  and  thus  the  arguments  which  frustrated  the  adop- 
tion of  the  "  General  Superintendency,"  some  years  ago. 
would  be  obviated. 

8. 

Relation  of  Mctftodism  to  Protestant  unity. 
Is  a  reunion  of  the  churches  desirable  ?     Is  it  desired  } 


I. 

Common  ivork  demands  a  common  organization. 

Why  is  any  ecclesiastical  organization  necessary  at  all  ? 
There  are  those  who,  in  church  and  state,  are  practical 
anarchists.  Tliey  see  no  use  for  government  at  all.  They 
observe  the  tendencies  of  thought  during  the  progress  of 
ages,  and  find  that,  from  worshipping  their  rulers,  men,  at 
first,  come  to  regard  them  as  divinely  commissioned,  and, 
at  last,  reach  the  conception  of  a  state  of  society  in  which 
no  external  authority  shall  control  the  liberty  of  the  in- 
dividual. They  observe  how  governments  tend  to  force 
upon  men  the  temporary  and  the  conventional,  instead  of 
the  essential  and  the  eternal.  They  see  how,  instead  of 
defending  and  elevating  the  masses,  governments  tend 
toward  op[)ression.  They  ask  :  why,  if  self-government  is 
the  evident  end  of  humanity,  should  there  be  any  external 
control  whatever .'  Others,  again,  who  see  the  need  of 
organizations  for  carrying  on  an\'  of  life'b  purposes,  think 
the  present  appliances  of  Christianity  quite  sufficient. 
They  ask  :  have  not  denominational  distinctions  freed  the 
world  from  great  oppressions,  elicited  truth,  developed 
energy,  been  a  mutual  guard  over  each  other,  promoted 
civilization,  spread  Christianity  .''  Would  not  unity  tend 
to  a  corruption  now  avoided  .''  To  both  these  classes,  the 
answer  must  be  given, — common  aims  demand  common 
organizations,  whether  the  aims  be  mechanical,  municipal, 
or  ecclesiastical.     There  is  an    aim    common    to   all    the 
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-lonominations.  This  is  constantly  forced  ui)()n  our  atten- 
tion. It  is  seen  in  education.  Shall  every  sect  support  its 
own  schools,  or  sliall  all  combine  to  establish  a  uniform 
system  of  instruction  .-*  It  is  seen  in  humanitarian  effort. 
Shall  every  sect  have  its  own  hospitals,  or  shall  all  com- 
bine to  promote  a  common  and  efficient  system  of  benefi- 
cence ?  The  feeble  and  com[)aratively  inclTicient  character 
of  almost  all  dencMiiinatioiial  -ffort  in  these  matters  <^ives 
a  decided  answer  to  the  tjues  ions  proposed.  Now,  there 
are  aims  common  to  all  the  di\  isions  of  Christianitx-.  They 
need  to  become  accjuaintcd  with  each  other.  They  have 
a  common  relation  to  the  civil  j^overnment.  They  have 
a  common  foe  in  the  vice  they  aim  to  exterminate.  They 
have  a  common  humanit}-  to  ble.>s.  They  have  a  common 
interest  in  etlucation  and  the  relief  of  i)overty  and  help- 
le.ssnes.s.  They  have  one  God  whose  will  is  to  be  made 
supreme  over  all.  Yet  there  is  no  common  organization 
for  carryin}^  out  these  common  aims.  To  go  no  further 
than  the  one  first  mentioned,  let  us  ask  what  common 
means  exists  by  which  the  various  churches  may  become 
acquainted  with  each  other's  character  and  views  ?  In 
the  discussion  of  comprehensive  schemes  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  world,  doctrinal  views  largely  mould  the  deci- 
sions arrived  at  :  in  what  a.ssembly  can  the  zealous  "  Kvan- 
gelical "  meet  on  common  ground  with  the  equally  zealous 
"  Ritualist,"  and  find  that,  in  the  man  he  dreaded,  there 
is  a  godliness  as  deep  as  his  own,  and,  in  his  opponent's 
arguments,  a  cogency  he  never  realizetl  when  they  came 
to  him  at  second  hand  .'  In  the  discu.ssion  of  methods  for 
the  promotion  of  Christian  work,  the  history  of  denomina- 
tion effort  is  of  immense  advantage  :  on  what  platform 
can  the  Quaker  or  the  Unitarian  stand,  as  a  brother,  with 
Presbyterian  or  Congregationalist  or  Methodist,  and  tell 
of  his  methods  and  his  success  ^  Kven  a  frank  endeavor, 
on  the  part  of  an  "  orthodox  "  clergyman,  to  do  simple 
justice  to  the  history  of  Unitarian  effort  is  likely  to  be 
regarded  as  an  unparalleled  impertinence.  Vet  the  col- 
lective wisdom  of  all  is  necessary  to  tlie  proper  perform- 
ance of  a  work  common  to  all  ;  and  narrowness  must 
result  from  the  absence  of  a  common  platform  on  which 
representatives  from  all  denominations  may  meet,  and, 
without  suspicions  of  each  other's  Christianity,  may  pro- 
pound their  schemes  for  the  benefit  of  Man. 
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II. 

///#•  ttndencm  towarii  union  s/iozv  a  sense  of  its  importance. 

Running  parallel  with  a  j^'rowin^;  desire  for  larj^e  luitioii 
alities  is  a  similar  desire  for  lar^^e  churches.  The  scattered 
branches  of  Tresbyterianisni  and  Methodism  exhibit  a 
tendency  to  come  together.  In  churches  which  are  not 
-.o  divided  as  these  have  been,  there  is  an  evident  unwil- 
lin^iness  to  separate.  The  I'Vee  Church  of  ICn^dand  and 
the  Reformed  ICpi.scopal  Church  of  America,  thou<^di  they 
have  many  strong  reasons  to  t)ffer  for  their  existence,  do 
not  seem  likely  soon  to  be  very  numerous  or  powerful. 
Clergymen  who  cannot  yield  their  consciences  to  the  keep- 
ing of  majorities  remain  in  churches  with  which  they  are 
not  in  perfect  sympathy  rather  than  promote  division  by 
leaving  them  ;  and  laymen,  even  where  vital  questions  are 
involved,  long  resist  all  attempts  at  the  severance  of  their 
ecclesiastical  connections,  Iwen  the  "  Old  Catholics,"  who 
have  been  compelletl  to  protest  against  the  tendencies  of 
ihe  Papacy,  tremble  on  the  verge  of  a  Protestantism  whcse 
bent  is  to  division,  and  cling  tenaciously  to  that  Ap*^'  ;♦■" 
lical  Succession  which  seems  to  them  the  safe-guard  ot' 
unity.  There  is,  then,  evidently  a  growing  and  almost 
universal  desire  for  unity  amongst  the  Christian  churches. 
Jt  is  hardly  in  place,  here,  to  notice  another  fact  which  is 
making  itself  apparent,  both  in  England  and  America  ;  yet 
it  should  not  be  entirely  ignored  that,  amongst  the  Jews, 
in  their  views  on  the  Sabbath,  in  their  forms  of  worship, 
and  in  their  thoughts  on  the  Messiah,  there  is  at  work  an 
influence  which  is  drawing  them  in  some  places,  closer  to 
Christianil}'  than  they  have  ever  previously  been. 

III. 

/  he  removal  of  great  systems  of  evil  demand  this  union. 

it  is  always  unwise  to  remove  even  an  evil  system,  until 
a  better  is  prepared  to  succeed  it.  Such  systems  .still 
exist  :  has  Protestantism  really  been  prepared  to  supplant 
them  ?  Protestantism,  as  it  now  exists,  contains  within 
Itself  antagonistic  elements  of  life  and  death.  In  its  fun- 
damental principle,  it  has  a  germ  of  perpetual  growth  and 
enuless  development :  in  its  application  of  that  principle, 
it  contains  the  seeds  of  its  own  disscjlution.  It  exliibits  at 
iMice  a  tendency  to  promote  human  progress  and  elevation, 
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;iiul  to  die  from  a  want  of  colicsion.  Its  future  may  be 
lli.it  «»f  ail  orb  which  was  oiicc  bcHcvctl  to  have  j;i\rn  lii^ht 
l<>  the  heavens,  but  which,  by  Convulsions,  became  so  ilini- 
inished  that  its  inlluence,  as  a  whole,  was  lost,  and  it- 
history  became  a  matter  of  .intiquarian  speculation.  \\h" 
docs  not  know  the  perple.xit)'  of  Romanist  or  Jew  or  Pa^Mn 
uhen  he  is  required  to  choc  se  between  the  contenciiiif; 
claims  of  the  l'rt)testant  sects  .  Why  have  the  ^^reat  Mis- 
sionary Societies  of  Protestant  sm  portioned  out  the  mis- 
sion-fields between  them  ?  fs  i»:  not  a  tacit  confessi  ai  that, 
in  the  presence  of  l'at,ranism.  only  unity  must  be  seen  ? 
The  desire  for  non-interference  with  the  missions  of  the 
Independents  in  Madaj;ascar  hat.  a  deeper  foundation  than 
selfishness.  I'-ut  this  division  of  the  mission-field  is  only  a 
temporary  postponement  of  a  collision  which  must  come, 
when  civili^^t'oii  amongst  the  Christianized  heathen  pro- 
motes a  wi'lei  Mteicourse  between  them.  Then  will  come 
the  discovery  that  what  each  was  taut;ht  to  regard  as  Chris- 
tianity is  rot  all  Chri.sti-Miity ;  and  in  the  (]uestions  which 
the  disce  cry  will  originate,  will  there  be  no  danger  to  reli- 
gion it.self.''  /*  Letter  form  of  Christianity  than  any  now 
existing  is  na  imperative  necessity  ;  and  so  deeply  do  men 
tee!  this  that,  under  what  seems  a  mere  aesthetic  reaction 
towards  mcdiicvalism.  there  grows  steadily  a  professed 
Catholicism,  against  whiJ:  the  combined  efforts  of  [lulpit, 
bench,  and  fiction  are  employer!  i-i  vain,  while  tin  l'apac\-, 
in  spite  of  all  attacks,  lingers  in  its  blighting,  withering 
corruption  and  tyranny,  waiting  for  the  coming  of  a  pro- 
phecied  better  time  before  the  cy  of  its  ruin  goes  up  tn 
Heaven. 

IV. 

IV/iat  the  Lontinnatioi  of  the  /'resent  system  mea  iS. 


It  means  rivalry  for  denominational  success  in  everv 
petty  village  or  country  settlement.  It  means  attention 
divided  between  work  which  is  really  God's  and  work  which 
arises  purely  from  denominational  necessities.  It  means 
wasted  energies  and  resources.  It  means  the  practical 
assumption  of  the  infallibility  of  denominational  peculiari- 
ties, and  the  perpetuation  of  "  parish  standards "  of  life, 
eiiaracter,  and  work.  It  means  the  intellectual  and  moral 
paralysis  of  the  pulpit.  It  means  that  grand  intellects  who 
would  submit,  as  ministers  of  Christ,  to  comparative  povert\- 
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and  obscurity  for  the  opportunity  of  doing  good  to  men, 
must  be  prevented  from  following  their  noblest  aspirations, 
unless  they  can  tie  their  thoughts  to  the  sentiments  of 
majorities  not  always  superior  to  themselves,  and,  parting 
with  their  manhood,  lisp  their  "  Shibboleth "  with  the 
crowd.  It  is  easy  to  say  to  men  :  *'  If  you  are  not  satis- 
fied with  the  church  you  are  in,  go  elsewhere."  What 
does  this  "go  elsewhere,"  said  to  good  men,  mean  .^  It 
means  scorn  and  humiliation,  the  loss  of  life's  most  tender 
associations,  violence  to  some  of  its  dearest  bonds,  the 
blasting  of  its  brightest  hopes,  the  perpetuation  of  littleness 
and  bigotry,  the  sacrifice  of  men  to  "  little  systems"  that 
"  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be"  ;  and  all  this  is  for  what  ^ 
For  some  petty  rule  which  may  have  served  some  good 
prudential  end,  but  which  could  never  be  made  universal. 
The  man  and  the  Christian,  both  lay  and  clerical,  are  often 
treated  by  our  denominational  system  as  if  made  for  keep- 
ing rules,  and  not  the  rules  for  benefiting  men.  And  what 
shall  be  said  when  one  forms  the  conception  of  a  Chris- 
tianity higher  than  any  or  all  of  our  denominations,  and 
can  yield  to  nothing  less  than  his  high  ideal  .-'  If  a  lay- 
man, he  must,  like  the  founder  of  the  Burnett  "  Prize 
Essays,"  go  on  his  lonely  way,  companionless,  and,  per- 
haps, be  branded  as  an  infidel ;  or,  like  the  younger  New- 
man, he  may,  in  his  very  loneliness,  be  left  to  wander, 
embittered  against  all  claims  to  supernatural  authority,  to 
the  verge  of  Atheism.  If  he  is  a  clergyman,  he  may  be 
left,  after  years  of  service  have  unfitted  him  for  any  other 
employment,  to  beg  for  a  home  from  door  to  door  of  the 
denominations,  only  to  reject  them,  or  to  be  rejected  by 
them,  one  by  one,  even  when  they  profess  to  believe  that 
his  "gifts,  graces  and  fruits"  mark  him  as  one  "called  of 
God"  to  the  ministry  of  His  church, — while  they  who 
reject  him  still  call  themselves  that  church  !  O  Protestant- 
ism !  boast  not  thyself  against  thy  sister,  Rome.  Thou 
hast  thy  martyrs,  too  :  their  blood  is  crying  from  thy  gar- 
ments against  thy  cruelty  ;  and  God  shall  avenge  them, 
and  that  right  early  ! 

But  what  is  the  tendency  of  this  practical  muzzHng  of 
the  pulpit .'  If  it  resulted  only  in  .silencing  a  few  audacious 
men,  it  might  be  borne  ;  but  do  its  results  reach  no  farther 
than  this  ^  Like  the  boomerang,  it  rebounds  on  the  hand 
that  hurls  it.  It  narrows  the  range  of  subjects  which  the 
pulpit  treats.  It  consequently  limits  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  the  masses  who  mu.st  ever  depend  upon  the  pulpit 
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for  much  of  their  knowledge  of  divine  truth.  It  makes 
dull  sermons  by  demanding  a  constant  repetition  of 
thoughts  every  man  knows  as  well  as  his  minister  ;  or  it 
seeks  for  novelty  in  the  sensational  presentation  of  the 
familiar  truths,  rather  than  in  an  extension  of  the  intellec- 
tual vision  beyond  the  sacred  limits  of  denominational 
orthodoxy.  It  transfers  the  power  of  the  living  voice  to 
the  press.  It  deprives  the  Lord's  Day  of  one  inducement 
to  its  holy  observance.  it  stabs  the  very  heart  of 
Christianity. 

The  accomplishment  of  a  union  of  Protestantism  is  one 
of  the  grandest  problems  of  +^he  day  ;  and  he  who  can 
point  out  the  method  by  which  it  can  be  reached  is  one  of 
the  best  friends  of  humanity.  Grander  than  the  grandest 
aims  of  statesmanship,  inasmuch  as  it  overleaps  the  boun- 
daries of  nations  or  continents,  and  looks  for  nothing  less 
than  the  ultimate  unity  of  the  human  race  under  one  great 
confederation,  it  almost  stuns  us  by  its  vastness  ;  but,  to 
the  ambition  that  rises  equal  to  its  immensity,  it  affords  a 
sphere  for  the  exercise  of  the  mightiest  genius  and  the 
most  seraphic  heart,  while  it  imparts  an  inspiration,  heaven- 
begotten,  that  sends  the  spirit  forth,  like  Uriel, 

"  Swift  as  a  shooting  star 
"  In  autumn,  'thwart  the  night," 

to  carry  its  message  of  blessing  to  mankind.  Yet  the 
greatness  of  the  project  invests  it  with  almost  overwhelm- 
ing difficulties. 

V. 

The  difficulties  of  the  question. 

I.  The  present  condition  of  the  popular  mind.  In  Pro- 
testantism, no  movement  can  be  successful  that  does  not 
coincide  with  the  will  of  the  masses.  Popular  opinion 
must  respond  favorably  to  any  call  for  action,  or  the  call 
will  pass  unheeded.  Now,  do  the  masses  possess  the  know- 
ledge necessary  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  question  at 
issue  .'  Such  writers  as  the  Newmans,  Manning,  Ewer, 
Cordner,  Draper,  and  a  host  of  others,  have  written  on  the 
subject  embraced  in  this  question  :  who,  in  Canada,  have 
read  their  works  .'*  A  few  persons  in  scattered  localities 
have,  doubtless,  read  enough  to  prevent  them  from  shud- 
dering with  a  holy  horror  if  the  opposing  arguments  are 
broached  in  their  presence;  but  what  of  the  ma.sses  .•*  Take 
any  ordinary  congregation,  let  us  extend  our  observation 
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to  similar  ones  in  any  Province,  let  us  look  from  city  to 
town,  village,  country  ;  and  how  many  persons  are  there 
who  have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  points  of  discus- 
sion between  educated  Romanists  and  Protestants,  espe- 
cially with  Protestant  scientists  ?  Are  not  our  pulpits 
rather  ringing  with  attacks  on  science  which  leave  the 
masses  under  the  impression  that  Huxley  and  Tyndall 
and  Draper  are  fools,  not  to  say  villains,  in  the  presence 
of  the  eloquent  and  good  men  who,  though  they  never 
knew  what  science  is,  from  any  personal  acquaintance 
with  it,  think  themselves  perfectly  competent,  on  the 
strength  of  the  information  gained  from  a  few  magazine 
or  newspaper  articles,  to  demolish  the  whole  presumptu- 
ous and  "atheistic"  crowd  ?  Under  such  circumstances, 
how  can  one  expect  to  find  an  enlightened  public  ?  Besides, 
any  attempt  to  enlighten  the  public  is  likely  to  meet  with 
discouragement  where  it  should  rather  be  welcomed.  The 
very  denominationalism  beyond  which  Christians  need  to 
be  taught  to  rise  whispers  its  words  of  warning  "  prudence  "; 
and  longings  for  a  wider  intellectual  culture  amongst  the 
people  are  met  by  advice  to  circulate  "  religious  biogra- 
])hy," — a  very  good  thing  it  its  place,  but  not  the  only,  or 
the  chief,  food  needed  by  the  times. 

The  very  "defences"  that  are  written  to  preserve  Chris- 
tianity often  either  ignore  the  fundamental  questions  or 
betray  Christianity  into  the  hands  of  its  corrupters;  rhetoric 
largely  usurps  the  place  of  logic ;  and  the  craving  for 
preaching  that  will  arouse  the  religious  feelings  drives 
away  that  wh/ch,  by  cultivating  the  judgment,  would  give 
a  better  substratum  on  which  the  emotions  might  be  made 
to  rest.  The  public  feeling  which  would  welcome  any 
attempt  to  show  the  true  basis  for  the  reunion  of  the 
churches  has,  the  writer  fears,  yet  to  be  created,  so  far 
as  Canada  is  concerned.  He  will  be  glad  to  find  himself 
mistaken. 

2.  A  greater  difficulty  arises  from  confusion  between 
dogmas  and  the  truth  they  are  intended  to  represent.  The 
day  is  past  when  popular  opinion  on  the  constitution  of 
the  Church  forbade  a  dissentient  voice  ;  but  the  ghost  of 
dogma  still  creates  a  terror  that  silences  every  independent 
public  utterance,  forces  those  whose  private  intercourse  is 
intimate  enough  for  the  first  whispers  of  confidence  to 
speak  with  bated  breath  and  guarded  phrase,  probes, 
with  inquisitorial  power,  the  secret  questionings  of  the 
heart,  and  drives  the  defenders  of  private  judgment  calmly 
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piously,  sincerely,  and  almost  tearfully,  to  threaten  tlic 
ecclesiastical  life  of  him  who  dares  to  use  that  judgment. 
In  the  dim  moonlight,  we  sec  before  us  the  grand  propor- 
tions of  the  Church  of  the  Living  God  ;  and  we  long  to 
explore  it.  But,  before  its  portals  .stands  this  ghost  of 
dogma.  In  sepulchral  tones,  it  cries  :  "  Seek  not  an  en- 
trance here,  ye  bold  adventu-ers.  Be  content  with  Rome, 
and  thither  turn  your  steps  ! '  The  sheet  must  be  plucked 
from  this  ghost,  and  its  terro-s  must  be  dispelled,  or  the 
building  it  guards  cannot  be  visited,  its  .sweet  and  deep- 
toned  organ  cannot  awaken  the  echoes  of  the  night  that 
might  resound  through  arch  and  aisle  ;  the  play  of  the 
morning's  sun  upon  its  richly-tinted  windows  cannot  be 
seen,  and  none  can  hear  the  "still  small  voice"  that  .speaks 
from  God  amid  its  solemn  silence. 

Let  Christianity  return  to  its  primitive  simplicity,  and 
the  world  stands  ready  to  embrace  it  ;  and  on  the  ground 
of  a  common  spirit  there  will  rise  a  Church  as  grand  as 
ever  fired  a  poet's  thought  or  a  Christian's  heart. 

"  Twice  in  her  season  of  decay 
The  fallen  Church  haih  felt  Elijah's  eye 

Dart  from  the  wild  its  piercing  ray ; 
Not  keener  l)urns,  in  the  chill  morning  sky. 
The  herald  star 
Whose  torch  afar 
Shadows  and  boding  night-birds  fly, 

Methinks  we  need  him  once  again. 
That  favored  seer — but  where  shall  he  be  found  ? 

By  Cherith's  side  we  seek  in  vain, 
I;i  vain  on  Carmel's  green  and  lonely  mound  : 
Angfls  no  more 
From  Sinai  soar 
On  his  celestial  errands  bound. 
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And  since  we  see,  and  not  afar. 
The  twilight  of  the  grc.'at  and  dreadful  day. 
Why  linger,  till  Klijah's  car 
Stoop  from  the  clouds  ?    Why  sleep  ve  ?  rise  and  pray. 
Ye  heralds  seal'd ' 
In  camp  or  field 
V'our  Saviour's  banner  to  display."   * 

3.  What  church  will  be  the  leader  in  the  movement 
towards  this  comprehensive  union  of  the  Protestant  forces 
against  the  tide  of  sacerdotalism.-'  The  foe  is  upon  us  in 
(.iisciplined  line,  and  with  crowding  hosts.  He  snuffs  the 
battle  from  afar,  and  the  voice  of  his  shouting  is  in  our  ears. 
He  laughs  as  he  dreams  of  speedy  victory.     Where  is  the 

*   Keble,  Christian  Year.     St.  John  Baptist's  Day. 
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Riitli  on  which  the  cantons  of  Protestantism  may  assemble, 
to  repel  the  haughty  enemy,  and  build  up  the  common- 
wealth of  Christianity  ?  Let  Pan-Synods  and  Pan-Con- 
ferences unite  the  different  bodies  of  Protestantism  on 
merely  denominational  bases,  and  they  will  but  feed  the 
fires  of  a  more  deadly  antagonism.  We  want  a  re-united 
Protestantism  on  grounds  at  once  Christian  and  Catholic. 
What  church  will  show  the  way  .''  Such  a  church  must 
not  be  disintegrating.  No  body  whose  genius  compels  it 
to  seek  the  destruction  of  rival  forms  of  benevolent  or 
Christian  work  can  lead  the  way  here.  Such  a  church  must 
react  on  others  by  the  inspiration  of  a  high  example,  and 
not  by  attempts  at  humiliating  absorption.  Such  a  church 
must  have  a  historical  reputation  for  spiritual  life.  No 
aesthetic  taste  and  no  intellectual  acumen  can  wake  to 
enthusiasm  the  masses  whose  hearts  beat  only  for  a  God 
whose  power  they  can  feel,  as  well  as  see  and  admire.  This 
church  must  be  wedded  to  no  particular  outward  form.  It 
must  not  insist  on  fighting  modern  battles  in  the  armor, 
and  with  the  weapons,  of  the  times  of  feudalism.  This 
church  must  have  standards  of  doctrine  such  as  will  admit 
of  enlarged  and  enlarging  views,  without  doing  violence 
to  them,  or  without  suppression  of  the  Truth.  It  is  no  easy 
matter  for  a  church  to  fly  in  the  face  of  its  historical 
symbols  of  doctrine  ;  for  not  only  noblesse,  but  histoire, 
oblige.  But  it  is  death  to  a  church  when  its  creed  cannot 
be  frankly  and  honestly  accepted  in  its  evident  signification. 

Again  and  again,  in  disguised  form,  has  the  opportunity 
come  to  different  churches  for  a  large  statesmanship  to 
grapple  with  some  mighty  question,  the  solution  of  which 
would  have  made  any  one  of  these  churches  the  leader  of 
God's  returning  hosts  ;  but  traditional  blindness  has  led 
to  the  stoning  and  slaughter  of  God's  messengers,  and  the 
golden  occasion  has  passed  away. 

4.  Gold  win  Smith,  at  the  close  of  an  address  delivered, 
some  years  ago,  at  a  Convocation  of  the  University  cf  Vic- 
toria College,  remarked  that  Methodism,  having  arisen  from 
opposition  to  no  existing  form  of  Christianity,  but  only- 
bom  opposition  to  sin,  had  the  best  opportunity  for  becom- 
ing the  nucleus  of  a  re-union  of  the  Church  of  God.  The 
sentiment  is  worthy  of  attention  from  its  suggestiveness. 
It  unfolds  the  primary  aim  and  spirit  of  the  body  referred 
to,  and  suggests  many  thoughts  on  the  relation  of  that 
informing  spirit  to  its  historical  development  and  future 
prospects.     But  the  sentiment  becomes  more  deserving  of 
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notice  from  tlie  character  and  advantages  of  him  who  ex- 
pressed it.  His  wide  culture,  his  freedom  from  necessi- 
tarianism, his  observation  of  the  effects  of  theological 
questions  and  ecclesiastical  organizations  upon  the  destin)- 
of  the  world,  and,  above  all,  his  practical  acquaintance  with 
Methodism  in  the  United  Stales  and  Canada,  qualify  him 
to  speak  with  authority  eithe  -  for  or  against  the  church 
whose  ministrations  he,  for  son  e  time,  attended. 

In  the  Methodist  Church  lie  the  elements  necessary  to 
success  in  the  work  of  leading  tiic  way  to  victory. 

Let  her  but  set  the  example  of  catholicity,  and  others 
will  follow.  She  can  do  it  without  any  violence  to  her 
standards.  Let  her  but  assert  her  first  principles.  Let 
her  remember  the  progress  in  the  investigation  of  fact, 
in  Scripture  and  out  of  it,  which  has  been  made  since 
VVesley's  time,  and,  in  his  spirit,  frankly  accept  the 
situation  in  which  she  finds  herself,  conforming  herself 
to  the  wants  of  this  present  time ;  and  what  a  vista 
opens  up  before  her  !  Let  a  large  statesmanship  grapple 
with  the  questions  that  must  come  up  for  her  discussion, 
and  more  than  one  blessing  will  attend  her.  Unions  there 
shall  be,  of  denominations, — tired  of  separate  effort  and 
energies  wasted  in  the  maintenance  of  struggling  existence, 
and  finding,  perhaps,  in  conjunction  with  her,  the  libert}' 
and  life  they  need, — increasing  in  scope  till,  in  ever-growing 
confederations,  dropping,  at  last,  all  denominational  names 
and  conventionalities,  Jew  and  Gentile  form  one  Church  of 
God!  Mystery  .shall  be  abandoned,  and  Christian  truth 
simplified,  till,  in  unbiassed  loyalty  to  fact,  scientist  and 
theologian  seek  the  common  Truth !  Popular  education, 
demanded  alike  by  teacher  and  taught,  no  longer  neglected, 
dreaded,  or  shunned,  will  spread  amongst  the  masses  an 
intelligence  that  will  go  far  to  banish  superstition,  disease, 
and  vice  !  IkMieficence.  the  rule  of  Christian  piety,  will 
.spread  comfort  and  peace  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  human 
life!  Ciirist  shall  reign  on  the  earth,  in  the  prevalent  spirit 
of  universal  Love  ! 
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